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A Pr osperous New Year ‘ | hess’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin, | 


| Mrs. Mary H. Hunt; 30 cents. Winslow’ 
| by Albert H ahr om s. slow's 
| 9) ert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D.; 12mo, half Principles of Agriculture, by Isaac 0. 


je teachers, success in their profession | seal, 348 pages, $1.20. Coy’s Greek for Be- Winslow, A.M.: cloth . Hine 

means prosperity. As success depends | ginners, by Edward G. Coy, M.A.; 12mo, sane Ohi’, Pa P46 aa 60 
very largely upon the text-books | cloth, pages XVI., 152, $1.00. The Satires eseateell E Whit a” aa an by 
employed, teachers desirous of selecting the | Of Juvenal, by Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph.D.; alate Pat iis e, Pies ‘on quarto, 
lastest and best texts for class use should 16mo, half seal, pages XVI., 226, fully illus- | atonal of Education b pote ’ ag. 2 - 
always consult the American Book Company. | trated, $1.00. Peterman’s Elements of Civil M.S.: 12mo, cloth ik # "ts Ls 
They are constantly issuing new and striking | Government, by Alexander L. Peterman; clo., .S.; 12mo, » 303 Pages, $1.00. 

works by authors of acknowledged talent, ex- | 12mo, 224 pages, 60 cents, Stewart’s Plane very large number of the best and most po 
perience, and scholarship —text-books for all | and Solid Geometry, by Seth T. Stewart, | ylar School Text-Books used in this adie 
grades, on all subjects, representing the latest | A.B.; 12mo, 406 pages, $1.12. Appletons’ | As an adequate description of them Bf 
and best thought in all departments of study, | First Lessons in Arithmetic, including the quite a bulky volume, we divide our Dudesipiive 





Our list of over 2,000 volumes embraces a 


combined with the highest type of mechanical | fundamental rules, by Andrew J. Rickoff, | List into twenty-one Sections, each devoted to 
execution. LL.D.; 36 cents. Maxwell’s Advanced | a single department They cover the whole 
Among their latest issues are: Harper’s | Lessons in English Grammar, by William : 
Inductive Latin Primer for Younger Students, | H. Maxwell, Ph.D.; 12mo, cloth, 336 pages, 
by Dr. W. R. Harper, President of Chicago | 60 cents. Appletons’ School Physics, by | ment in which you are particularly interested, 
University, and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M.; cloth, | John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D.; Alfred | It will be sent free. Correspond with us 
12mo., 424 pages, $1.00; Harper & Tolman’s | M. Mayer, Ph.D.; Silas W. Holman, SB.; | in all matters pertaining to text-books for 
Caesar, by W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and H. C. | Francis E. Nipher, A.M.; Francis B. Crocker, | your school ; we can help you to select the dest 
Tolman, Ph.D.; cloth, 12mo., 502 pages, 60 | E.M.; cloth, 12mo, $1.20. Health for Little | and cheapest. Address American Book Com- 


illustrations, g colored maps, $1.20. Hark- | Folks, prepared under the supervision of 





field of school and college study. Write for 
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pany, New York, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 





DAVIS’S READING BOOKS, ® S:>"s°° UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Chelsea, Mass. 











MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES For interest, accuracy, 
§ clearness, progressive- 


nest, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. | Though recently compieted are already in use in nearly 200 75 ; 
New States, new Census, etc., etc. Write us. | cities and towns of New England. Write us. 66 and 68 Duane St. 
; 9 T wo books. New York. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS If you are looking for VENABLE § NEW ARITHMETIC 1 Are m dern F. M. AMBROSE, ” sate : 
# greatest excellence of books cf high merit. Have been adopted for use in New York | Manager N. E, Department 


methods and execution, attractiveness of illustrations and text | City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Pittsfield, Mass., Erie, Pa. &c. | 








with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. | Write us. 34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
a a —- . eee 
<S2SEED  ESTERBROOK'’S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN, § <2 
Fine points and extra elastic. e @ For plain and ornamental writing. 
Produces smooth writing. No Al No Ay N 0 Al Makes fine and heavy lines. 
i ° 3 of 8 Just the pen for school use. 


An acquisition for teachers. 


FOR SALE BY ALL staTIONERS. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° °Wett!"Eamien, ¥.50 


PRICES MODERATE. 
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HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
* Sd wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
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“A SuccessFuL Success.” 


So writes an intelligent and enthusiastic teacher who has 
tested in the classroom The Normal Course in Reading, 
a new series prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, training 
teacher in the public schools of Aurora, lll, and W. B. 
Powe, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

| ge Regular Series, six books, including the Primer. 

| Now ready, prepared by the same authors, Primary 
= | Reading Charts, 48 numbers, 29 x 38 inches, beautifully 
; | ‘llustrated. Alternate Second Reader and Alternate Third 

| 


_ | Reader also ready. New catalogue gives details 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | . 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


sy” MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 468 


Catalogue on application. 





“ My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in tite pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,~not manu- 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed on the label. 

















Geachers 


INTERNATIONAL 
Reading 


Circtt 


REGISTRATION FREE. 
KS Dr. William T. Harris's ‘‘ Course of Pro- 
: fessional Reading for Home Study and 
Reading Clubs,” free. Write for particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE, 
ereof TD. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3, & 5 Bony Street, New York. 


STUDYLAW 
At Fiome. 

Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
hool of Law.(ncorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 

iculars to 
J.COTNER,JR.,SEc'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
618 Whitney Block. 












Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 

Bought, Soild, or Exchanged, 

Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls, Stono. Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Minera! 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia, 
Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


LMA T0 0" 


KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 
? ? BUREAU, NEW YORK. 


This Bureau supplies reliable information to all 
classes of inquirers. 

Questions of every kind, from the most simple to 
the most recondite, are answered, This is possi- 
bie because the bureau has—outside its office staff 
of sp*cialists and experts—retained the services of 
leading men in every department of kuowledge, 
such as Law, Literature, Business, Art, Science, 9 
Medicine, Mechanics, ete, 

@ The Burean has the use of all the great libraries ? 
oc New York—Astor, Mercantile, Lenox, Law, ete.; 
and also of a number of private libraries devoted 
to special subjects. Therefore, any knowledge 
that can be obtained from books is at its com- 
mand, The use of trained searchers, employed 
by the Burean, enables it to undertake the most 





complete and laborious investigations. 

If you want to know anything, from how to in- 
trodnee a bill in Congress, to the date of the great 
London fire, the Bureau will give you an answer. 


It will tell yon how, and where to sell a poem, 
play, novel, story, or piece of news, It will inform ? 
you what anything will eost and where it can be 

obtained. It will give you the names of reliable P 


parties who will procure, or sella potent for you, 
or organize a Stock Company; or obtain capital to 
develop your Mine, Invention, Factory, Land Co., 
or Mercantile business, or find a partner, with 
capital for you; or accure you loans on your secu- ? 


rities, or sell city, county, or other bonds, 

In fact it will give you information on any eub- 
ject, from Architecture to Zoology. 

All queries are considered considential, 

FEES. 

The fees are fixed with sole reference to the P 
time, labor and cost of investigation involved in 
answering the question, ? 

@Tukn Fer rok ANY ORDINARY QUESTION THAT 
CAN BK ANSWERED BRIEFLY, AND WITHOUT ~ A, 


-—w-w 


SPECIAL OR KXTENDED RESEARCH OR INVESTIGATION, 
ts 25 CKNTS. 

If it be found that the cost of answering a ques- 
tion erceeds the 25 cents (by reason of the special 


labor and research required) an estimate of the 
extra fee necessary will be mailed at once. It 
will then rest with the correspondent to advise the 
Bureau whether he wishes to incur the additional 
expense. 

Estimates will not be made, nor any question 
replied to, unless the 25 cent fee accompanies each 
q' estion 

Remit, with Question, 25 cents in Stamps or Pos- 
ral Note. A quarter in silver, if Wrapped in paper, ? 
may be safely sent in a letter. Address 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLKDGK AND INFORMATION 
BUREAU, Wox.p Buitpine, New York. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents In stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Certificates 

of the Home 

M Savings and 

Loan Association assets §675,000); double in 
value in seven years. Cin be withdrawn with accrved 
interest anytime on 30 days notice. This form of in- 
vestment pays ne irly three times as well as an ordinary 
savings bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free. 
8. F. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building, Phila. Pa 

















$00 SONGSE for af contstamp. Rous & Forrm, Grom, & 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Im aired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


and as a Preventive of Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Ment] and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. hls 

Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 0 
Brain workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) ° o 
from 56 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label: cy 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 





PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and | y orders 
CHEMICAL | 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


OSEPH G' LLOTTS B03, 404, G04 E.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. ’ o Bes ws 


» and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
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4% 
cS % A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
% requires a practical du; licating 
COPIES % apparatus, ‘“ THE EXPRESS” is, 


any writing at oe: according to high+st authorities 
&% on educational questions, a 
% necessity to every teacher. The 
Ye many users say : 

% “It saves me an immense 

amount of work.” 

“It pays itself every time 

I use it.” 

“Could not be without it;” 
and sco more, 

And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: ‘* This is a 
first class labor-saver, and im- 
mensely useful in my work,— 
and work i3 money.” 


514 Dey Street. 


the rate of 


50 impressions 
in 10 minutes. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


Blackboard Gloth, *; 24:22:22" 
Manufacturer of Elackboards, 
a * 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





()0 PARCELS 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
“A NUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILE! 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 






9 
oF VTE FREE 


Including Sample Books, Nov-> 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let-s 
ters, Papers, etc., each with your 
address boldly printed on each ¥ 
wrapper. You will receive ‘more 

choice reading and heaviest mail 4 
of any one at yourtown. We will 






















RESS US A POSTAL CARD TO-DAY. 


also insert your address for twelve % 

months in our Guaranteed Dirce- yl dndrews 

tory, that goes whirling daily to Gl 

Manufacturers and Publishers all ty 

over the world; and 500 of your boldly 4 obes, 

rinted and Gummed addresses, in two 

coors, for your personal usc to stick on Tellurians, 

our letters, books, etc.; also Lum Smith’s 16-page Heratp, Ni 

© 12 months (regular price — 50 — All free and post-& aps, 

& paid to you. Send your address to-day on a postal to 

@ GUMMED ADDRESS CO., 126 S. 8th St., Phila.,Pa.¢ | Charts, all kinas 

Mention Journal of Education in answering this advt. Blackboards, 
Oustless 

Answer, please: Who Looks Best !| Erasers 

Crayons 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the 0. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ‘ANDREWS & CO., 


Bh Pe UE 
Many a Teacher grows a Moustache? Does yours look 
satisfactory, when it hangs down or has ita hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There isasilkscarf,| 715-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts. 
bs ya used a few —— it =e pores = sas. CHICAGO. S4N FRANCISCO. 
will change you to advantage. Sent on receipt o cts. - 
in otamope. postal notes, etc ; three for $1 00. 611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey 8t., New York. a 


= ‘roo rower| (NQCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Barne Machinery. BLACKBOARDS, 

Lathes for wood and SCHOOL APPARATUS 

seen Gert. Sane MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


etc. Specially adapted 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 


for use in [ndustrial 
4 sonnel Training 
Schools. (4 Special to b J : 
prices to Educational Instituticos. s P mer”. - — Sete 
» L. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Musical. far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 

















The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A 00. 
8 East 14th 8t., 





IMPORTANT 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
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FIRST STEPS 
Scientific Knowledge 


By PAUL BERT, 


Ex-Minister of Education in France, and Professor at La 
Faculte’ des Sciences de Paris. 


Translated by Madame PAUL BERT. 


Adapted and Arranged for American Schools by 
W. H. GREENE, M.D,, Professor ef Chemistry, 


“ Greene's Chemistrv.”’ 


12mo. 570 Illustrations. 


Price by mail, complete in One Volume, post- 
paid, 60 cents. 

In the American Edition such changes 
and additions have been made as were 
needed to adapt the work to American 
schools. The additions include a// common 
and important American species of Animals 
and Plants. The type, plates, and illustra- 
tions are new; the latter follow the or‘ginal 
in size, number, and arrangement. The cuts 
of animals were drawn from life by Faber. 


“T have examined the ‘ First Steps in Sc entific 
Knowledge’ with some care, and I find it very 
interesting. Many things that are well known, 
and many more that are unknown to children, are 
set forth so clearly that they cannot fail to stimu- 
late inquiry, and thus be far more useful in what 
they lead to than they are even in what they so well 
explain. Ithink such a book should be placed 
in every school.”—A. P. MARBLE, City Suft. of 
Public Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


“ We most heartily welcome it as one of our 
most valuable school-book:,— valuable alike to 
teacher and pupil, —and one which will, we trust, 
awaken a wider interest in what has been happily 
called ‘The Science of Observation.’ — Penn. 
School Fournal. 





eee 


Primer of Scientific Knowledse 


Man, Animals, Plants, Stones, The 
Three States of Bodies. Reading 
Lessons. Summaries. Questions. 
Subjects for Composition. 





By PAUL BERT, 
Author of “ Bert's First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge.” 


Translated and Adapted for American Schools. 
Illuctrated. 12mo0. Uloth. 86 cents. 





This new work is carried out in the same 
spirit as “ First Steps in Scientific Know- 
ledge,” and follows the same plan. The 
book is so arranged that the larger work be- 
comes a review and extension of the subject. 
The method, which consists in presenting 
to the child during two or three consecutive 
years the same subjects, in the same order 
following the same general arrangement, but 
with an increasing number of facts and a 
progressive elevation of ideas, is an excel- 
lent one, and is now universally adopted. 


“The child that has mastered this litt!e book 
has taken a long step towards becoming an 
enthusiastic scientist. It is multum in parvo, in 
the best sense of the term, accurate, suggestive 
and stimulating to the young mind.” — Acw 
England Journal of Education. 





*," For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


Address 


), B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pub’s, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 





KINDERGARTEN 3", 


NEW YORK, 


$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


Philadelphia Central High School; Author of 
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No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
AT BETHLEHEY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 
More and more wondrous grows the story 
For us at Bethlehem began, 
Some meaning new, some addad glory 
Each year our happy hearts have won. 


Yet when is seen, as will be daly,] 
Some door unswung by hand of God, 

That gives us room to follow, traly, 
Afar, the footsteps of our Lord : — 


Pleasure or ease for our foregoing, 
A bit of longed-for gain to yield, 

Or seede of simple joys for sowing 
In other lives’ unblossomed field ; 


The power to make, by word or token, 
Anvther’s lot less hard to bear; 

To give where bitter bread is broken, 
A morsel of our sweeter fare; 


Do we, with éager hands, bestow it, 
For love of Christ and love of them ? 
Else no Christ life for us, ab, know it, 
Has yet begun at Bethlehem! 
Augusta, Me. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Miss Eva Hotcomsr, Hikhorne, Wis.: The primary 
school is no place for kindergarten work. 


Prin. E. H. Russett, Worcester (Mass.) Normal 
School: To question a child is like questioning a wild 
Indian. 


Supt. Witt S. Munror, Pasadena, Cal.: The child 
begins the study of geography long before he enters 
school. 


Surr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: That 
magnetic power, the penetrating strength of some natures, 
is the one great element in the true teacher's character. 


Supr. Orron C. Scott, Oskaloosa, Ia.: If one can 
teach a good school with little learning, she cou'd teach a 
better school with more learning. 


Horace E. Scupper, Boston: During the earliest 
years of a child’s reading, give him literature that he will 
never forget. 


E. Devinat, L’Instituteur, Paris: There is nothing 
better for leading pupils to a judicious and logical selec- 
tion of ideas than the analysis of a well-written selection, 
full of deep thinking. 


Rosert F. Lerauton, Fall River, Mass.: Any city 
or town that does not use the library as an adjunct to the 
public schools must expect to see, in a few years, its sys- 
tem of education condemned as antique and defective. 


Supt. W. J. Cuarr, North Dakota: A superintendent 
thoroughly competent, whose thought is in his work and 
Who familiarizes himself with the districts and the teach- 
ers, knows better than any other person what ‘teacher is 
best adapted toa particular school. 


Tuappgvus P. Cressey, Dover, N. H.: A teacher may 
have a thorough knowledge of educational philosophy, a 
Wide familiarity with the best methods and the art of 
teaching, but if her heart is not in the work to interest 
and encourage the pupils under her charge, she will fail 
to accomplish the good results for whieh she is chiefly 
responsible, 





EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND TEN. 
DENCIES. 


LECTURE BY PRES. C. Ww. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


——— 


(Reported by Miss I. M. Metcalf.) 


Lecture III.—The growth of knowledge, the use of 
new sciences, have made great changes since the time, a 
generation ago, when Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
practically covered the requirements for college admission 
and absorbed three fourths of the time spent in college. 
Even now, in many colleges, these are regarded as the 
essentials, and other subjects are winning their proper 
rank slowly and against much opposition. Though to 
physics, chemistry, biology, political science, and the chief 
modern languages, there is conceded a theoretical equal- 
ity with classics and mathematics, the arrangement of 
courses, the provision of instructors, and the conditions 
for scholastic honors are still in favor of their time-hon- 
ored rivals Harvard leads American colleges in the 
consistency of its theory and practice in this matter. 
Formerly every college student pursued nearly or quite 
the same and the whole curriculum ; but that this is now 
practically impossible is sufficiently shown by the state- 
ment that Harvard last year offered 219 full courses, or 
enough to occupy an average student forty-four years,— 
a period that might be indefinitely prolonged by changes 
in the courses from year to year. The ultra-conservative 
would declare such a multiplicity of subjects unnecessary, 
but the university must be able to carry the student to 
the confines of recorded knowledge in any subject that 
he may be in a position to make original research in it. 
The absolute impossibility of any student’s taking all 
the courses makes an elective system inevitable. Har- 
vard, though for many years opposed on principle to such 
a system, has been forced by its own growth to develop it. 
In all the colleges the system has steadily gained ground. 

Among its advantages is that it permits concentration 
of work, and hence tends to accuracy, thoroughness, the 
highest individual development, either in the line of nat- 
ural capacity or as a foundation for an intended profes- 
sion. Under the old system only elementary work was 
possible, for though genias may be an exception to all 
rales, advanced attainment requires years of conservative 
study and instruction. In spite of the “ priori argument 
that students would choose only easy subjects, experience 
shows that optional work stimulates ambition and infases 
hope into the teacher’s labors by giving him a class of 
earnest and enthusiastic workers. Finally, as a crowning 
advantage, the elective system develops and uplifts char- 
acter, and is a means of moral disciyline to the student, 
on whom falls the responsibility of choosing wisely, and 
the consequences of his own choice. 

As against the system, it is argued that certain subjects 
are necessary elements of a liberal education, and these 
alone require the entire college period. Unfortunately, 
there is no agreement as to which studies are the indis- 
pensable ones,—each having its advocates, and with good 
reason. The fact is that not particular studies, but the 
fruits of study, are needed. 

It is objected that elective work results in one-sided 
development. Let us see what mental functions it does 
develop. One is that of accurate observation,—a power 
needed in all stations of life and identical wherever exer- 
cised. If only this be gained, it matters little in what 
particular line of study, and its high degree of per fection 
among savages, proves that there is more than one way 
of acquiring it. The field of work that develops it may 
be narrow ; the power itself is wide as the universe. An- 
other important function is the power to make an exact 
record, for without such a record,—by tradition or docu- 
ments,—experience is useless and civilization impossible. 
This function, too, may be exercised in a limited field, 
but is of unlimited application The faculty of drawing 
rapid and correct inferences is developed by inductive 





reasoning, and is one and the same whether used by the 





philologist, the biologist, or the sociologist, for even in 
political science wise men no longer create imaginary re- 
publics, but critically study the existing state of things. 
Every maa needs the ability to express thought clearly, 
concisely, cogently. This may be acquired in auy line of 
work by right methods, and not otherwise. All these 
powers may be gained in limited fields and used for 
special purposes, but as applied to the functions the words 
one-sided, limited, narrow, have no force. 

In favor of a prescribed course it has been said that 
education should cultivate the «esthetic nature, and, on 
the other hand, the power of demonstration. But the 
world is full of beauty for the thinkirg man, and distinc- 
tively mathematical methods are of limited application. 
An argument sometimes adduced is that, as one part of 
the body should not be strengthened at the expense of 
others, so a symmetrical mental development should be 
sought, and not undue excellence in one direction. But 
the analogy fails, for the mind is an indivisible entity, not 
an aggregate of organs and localized functions, like the 
body, and the highest activity demands the action of every 
mental power. Similarly, great subjects interlace, and 
one, pursued to its roots, touches upon many others. 

The theory that the value of a study is directly propor- 
tionate to the difficulty or the repugnance overcome in 
pursuing it, if carried to its logical limit, would select the 
color-blind for an artistic education, and those with no 
ear for a musical one. The elective theory maintains 
that there is enough inevitable hardship. The only justi- 
fication of discipline is the attainment of its end, and dis- 
cipline without achievement is an outrage. Self.control 
is the one satisfactory outcome of any training, for the 
individual or the nation. 








THE PODUNK SCHOOL BUILDING. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Thanksgiving had passed in Podunk Valley, bat the 
universal good cheer had not hai the effect that the holi- 
day season, with a prospect of Christmas in the near 
future, usually gives. There was deep-seated discontent 
among one class of citizens,—villagers, more correctly, — 
the pupils of the Podunk Valley District School; and this 
vented itself, on the day after Thanksgiving, in what bade 
fair to be a general insurrection. 

“ This is the worst old school buiiding I ever saw! I'm 
ashamed to be seen coming in the rickety door,” ex- 
claimed Cittie Conant. Her real name was Lucetta, 
shortened to this. 

“ Yes, and did you hear the minister give thanks yes- 
terday for ‘the educational privileges extended to our 
youth’?” said Joe Parker with a laugh. “ Much we've 
got to be thankful for!” glancing contemptuously at the 
walls, whose plaster had fallen again and again after vain 
att2mpts to patch it. 

‘Look at that leaky place in the wall. 
to move away from under it every time there is a storm ? ” 

“ Yes, and hear the windows rattle! ’’ The comments 
came quickly from other pupils. 

“The door can bardly hold itself up.”’ 

“And see these shaky old desks and seats, and the 
stovepipe almost falling to pieces, it is so worn out! 
Wish the whole thing would go to smash some day, or 
burn down.” 

The last speaker was a big fellow, the largest in the 
school, and his little brother, looking up pensively from 
the absorbing problem of deciding where his very small 
mouth should first attack a very large apple, said, “ Wieh 
‘twould, cause then we'd have vacation right off.” 

Everybody laughed at this, and the big boy, Sidney 
Wakefield, said: “That's just like you, Jamie. You 
want all fun and nothing else.” 


Don’t we have 





It was meen recess at the Podunk district school, and 
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as the day was a stormy one, many had their lunch, and|at them what a demand there had been for wishbones the 


were eating, from pails and baskets, sandwiches made|night of the day after Thanksgiving. 


appetizing with Thanksgiving turkey, and great cold 
wedges of mince and pumpkin pie. 

The teacher of the Podunk Valley school sat at her 
battered old desk making out Friday reports. She was 
Miss Gordon, and had been there only since September, 
but had made friends of almost everybody. She heard a 
good deal of the free comments on the building. It was 
rather bad she had thought more than once. 

**Let’s have a new schoolhouse,” she said suddenly, 
looking up brightly and pushing her papers away. 

The wedges of pie were stopped on their way to ready 
mouths, and some one said emphatically, ‘“‘ We can’t have 
it, Miss Gordon.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Nobody will give anything ; that is, those that can 
give won't, and those that would like to are too poor.” 

‘‘ Did anyone ever start a subscription in good earnest? ” 

‘‘ Lots have talked about it,” said Seth Jones dubiously. 

“There won’t no one head a ’scription,” said a little 
girl with patched dress and worn apron. 

'“ We don’t need anyone to head it,” said Miss Gordon 
composedly, apparently not noticing the mistakes. ‘ We’ll 
head it ourselves.” 

There was the confused sound of many voices. Every- 
one was bewildered by the strangeness and directness of 


the proposition. ing, recitations, and dialogues. 


“Do—do you mean it, Miss Gordon?” stammered 
some one. 

“ Certainly,’ was the reply. 
tion of the problem. 


“ Tt’s a very simple solu- 
If no one will start a subscription, 
start it yourselves. I'll help you. But it’s time to ring 
the bell. We'll have a meeting after school. Lessons 
must not suffer if we Aave a great deal of business on 
hand.” 

When all were settled, she wrote in large letters on the 
blackboard, ‘‘ Meeting to consider a new school building, 
Nov. 28, 18—, 4 p. m. All invited to be present.” 
And later, being a wise teacher and knowing how the 
youthful tongues were just aching to be used, she gave 
them a “ talking recess”’ for five minutes. 

Everybody stayed after school, and the meeting was 
conducted in true parliamentary fashion, which pleased 
the boys and girls immensely. They chose their teacher 
for chairman, and she made a little speech which fired 
even the most unbelieving, and gained their ready codp- 
eration. In it she repeated this quotation which she had 
found in the life of Charles Kingsley, applied to him 
though written by another: ‘ The longer I live, the more 
certain Iam that the great difference between men, the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the insignificant, 
is energy and invincible determination.” She explained 
the quotation, and when her speech was ended, as they 
had not blackboard space to spare, promised to put it on 
a large card and hang it where all could see it. The 
italicised words she wrote on a front blackboard, and said 
that should be their motto in the crusade for a new 
schoolhouse. “Before anyone left the building, all were 
pledged to help carry out a plan which should be secret 
until Christmas. 

* * * * * 

The night before Christmas eaw the little old school- 
house aglow with light. There was to be a free enter- 
tainment given by the pupils, and the interior of the 
building was trimmed with greens and flags. They were 
not, as usual, placed so as to hide defects, but seemed to 
be disposed, in some curious way, to show off the holes 
and spots. 
banners, and though it was a windy night, no one had 
been thoughtful enough to whittle out wedges to hold 
these rattling casements tightly. The worst break was 
over the blackboard in the front of the room, in fall sight 
of the audience. Under it, along the top of the board, 
was a row of evergreen bunches, which did not look like 
much of anything, but which were destined to play an 
important part in the evening’s work, The assembling 
company chatted a good deal about it, for from each 
patch of green hung various bits of string, anything but 
ornamental, and above it, extending over the hole and 
disposed in graceful curves and festoons, was a long line 
of wishbones tied on very narrow ribbon, a few inches 
apart. The little bones were serubbed white as bones 
sould be, and every mother there regollected on looking 


Some ugly breaks were surrounded with tiny 


“What do you want them for?” more than one house 
keeper had asked, and the reply was always the same, 
“For good lack.” 

Everybody came to the entertainment, and everybody 
had something to say about the trimmings. 

“Taint fixed so pretty as we used to fix it when I was 
a boy,” said one man. 

“No, indeed,” replied his neighbor, a woman some 
years older ;” but the've lit it up considerable well. 
Them wishbones does look too funny for anything. That 
must be some o’ Miss Gordon's get-up. She’s a flighty 
thing sometimes.” 

“‘ She’s a crackin’ good teacher, though,” rejoined the 

man. ‘ My boys has learned a lot sence fall.” 
The tinkle of a bell put a stop to all comment, favor- 
able and otherwise, and the exercises began with a prayer 
by the minister. He repeated the words used in his 
Thanksgiving Day invocation, and “returned thanks for 
the educational privileges extended to the youth,” at 
which a subdued rustle was heard among the “ youth” 
mentioned, and Miss Gordon grew nervous as to what 
would happen next. Nothing dreadful took place, how- 
ever, and the children proceeded with their entertain- 
ment. It was well gotten up. The parents were aston- 
ished that their boys and girls could do so finely in sing- 
Some pieces made every 
one laugh, and some were so sweet and pathetic that eyes 
were hastily brushed and noses were violently blown, 
which is a sign of weakness in the Jachrymal glands, 
especially among the sterner sex. Mr. Boyden, the rich- 
est and one of the meanest men in town, was seen to be 
quite overcome at times, and the reason was well known. 
Two years ago his little child had been one of the Podunk 
Valley school children, though since her death the wid- 
owed and childless man had seemed queerer and stingier 
than ever. It was remarkable that he had come, and 
more remarkable that he should be affected by the simple 
program ; but even those who had noticed his entrance 
and uncharitably attributed it to the fact that “the show 
was free,” felt sympathetic as they saw his emotion. 


Finally, “a declamation by Sidney Wakefield” was 
announced, and every one gave attention, for Sidney was 
quite the speaker of the school. But to the astonishment 
of all present, he did not begin with the usual “ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me yoar ears,” nor the rousing 
address of Spartacus. Nothing so familiar as these was 
heard, but he electrified his hearers by stepping forward 
with, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we have a little matter to 
bring to your attention,” quite as if he were “a born lec- 
turer,” so his proud mother declared afterwards. No one 
could tell whether the speech was written and learned, or 
made up on the spot, and no one ever found out, though 
many thought, and quite sensibly, that he didn't know 
enough to do so well off-hand the first time. Let it be 
said in confidence that Miss Gordon composed it and 
drilled him in its delivery from memory. It was an ap 
peal for a new school building, and in it were these stir. 
ring sentences, which constant perusal had made familiar 
to every child, and which would doubtless have a perma- 
nent effect on some young life. As the words “ energy 
and invincible determination ” were reached, he stepped 
back, and with some slight manipulation of the bits of 
string, detached a shower of evergreen sprigs lightly 
inserted to conceal the shapes of the letters. The words 
shone out greenly against the grimy wall, and were used 
to point the rest of the speech. 
““There’s our motto,” said Sidney. ‘“ We've worked 
hard since Thanksgiving, and we've given you the best 
we could for a Christmas gift. Now we're not ashamed 
to ask one from you; that is. a new schoolhouse. We 
believe that ‘energy and invincible determination’ will 
give us it, and that’s what we've all got. We have some- 
thing more, too, and that is a subserip'ion paper. There's 
just one entry on it.” Here he pulled the paper out of 
his pocket and read, “ Podunk Valley District School, 
four dollara and sixty-one cents. There’s a beginning. 
Who'll give the next dollar?” 

He laid the paper on the platform desk and steppod 
down to his seat. There was silence for a moment ; the 
speech was so brief, pointed, and unexpected. Then 


some one began to applaud, and everybody grew quite 
excited, 








Miss Gordon rose and went to the desk, her eyes shin. 
ing, partly with joy and partly with tears. She was 
proud of her youthful orators. She told in a few sen. 
tences how dear the project had become to her and the 
children, and seconded the appeal just made. 

“T’ll give twenty-five dollars,” exclaimed Mr. Boyden, 
rubbing one eye vigorously and coming forward to put 
down his name. ‘“ You’ve given us a good treat this 
evening, and we ought to return it some way.” 

Others stepped up with a confident air and put down 

various amounts. Still others were seen deliberating with 
their wives about how much their slender purses could 
spare. Cuntributions came in thick and fast. There 
was no doubt that public sentimeot had been aroused for 
once. Miss Gordon held the list and kepi the names 
covered as new ones came up. ‘“ We want everybody t) 
give what he or she cau, no matter how small the sum,” 
she said. “I alone will know what is subscribed.” 
Presently Mr. Boyden electrified them all by saying, 
“If you'll raise half, friends, I'll give the other half. | 
was thinkin’ about putting up a big monument for my 
little Rose,”—here the man had difficulty in speaking for 
a minute,—“ but this is as good a monument as any to 
her, I guess, and it'll do a heap more service.” 
There was a round of applause at this, and men leaned 
forward to shake him by the hand. The enthusiasm rose 
afresh, and the long and short of it is, the whole sum 
needed was subscribed before the people went home. 








BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


BY EX SENATOR HENRY W. BLAIR 


Collis P. Huntington, the renowned railway director, is 
one of the greatest of that class of men known as “* Cap- 
tains of Industry,” who have distinguished this geners- 
tion above all others in the history of the human race. 
I have observed that many of these men, of whom Mr. 
Huntington is a prominent example, who have wrought 
out their fortunes from honest poverty to fabulous wealth 
by their own abilities and industry, have by unnoticed but 
systematic reading and study outside of business hours 
acquired a degree of real knowledge of books and of the 
fine arts far beyond that of most professional men. 
Probably there is not a better amateur judge of painting 
and statuary in the United States than Mr. Huntington, 
and his acquaintance with the useful sciences and general 
literature is extensive. 

His interest in the welfare of the masses of his coun- 
trymen has made him a liberal but unobtrusive giver, 
where his good sense and benevolent inclinations have 
combined to convince him that the object was worthy, for 
no man has the rare faculty to give with discretion (with- 
out which it is better not to give at all) more strongly de- 
veloped than Mr. Huntington. The Hampton Industrial 
School of Virginia, where trades and occupations are 
taught, is an evidence of his wise charity of some years 
standing, and a model which should be imitated in all the 
states for both races. 

Recently Mr. Huntiogton has built and presented a 
library and reading room to the people of the town of 
Westchester, near New York city, the place of his sum- 
mer residence, and furnished the same with carefully 
selected books, and, also, a most admirable feature, with 
a variety of suitable means of amusement, where youth 
may entertain themselves and thus escape the enticement 
of the saloon and other objectionable resorts. 

There never was a country in which wealty men have 
done so much good with their money as in oar own, and 
the tendency among them is more aud more to return it 
to the peop'e from whom it is derived, in the form of 
public benefactions such as colleges, schools, libraries, 
hospitals, as well as churches, and various religious aod 
reformatory instrumentalities. 

The American millionaire is a legitimate product of 
the best working of our institutions, and ins‘ead of 
abusing and villifying him we should ackvowledge the 
great public service he renders the people by the devotion 
of his integrity and ability to the direction and develop- 
ment of the industries of the country, and remember 
with honorable commendation words and deeds like the-e 
of Mr. Huntington. 

Most of the large fortunes in this country have been 





accumulated by men onee poor, like Collis P. Huntington, 
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who began life a “ barefoot boy ” on the Connecticut hills. 
If they will follow it, the barefoot boys of to-day may 
find his example one of the choicest blessings, in the 
poetic conception of Mr. Whittier, and if our men of 
wealth will imitate his example generally the prejadice 
against vast estates will gradually disappear. 








WEATHER MAPS IN SCHOOLS. 


py J. W. SMITH, OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, BOSTON. 


At Harvard University there is a three months’ course 
of lectures and recitations upon the origin, work, and 
general subject of meteorology. The service was organ- 
jzed in 1870, when the Secretary of War was instructed 
to cause meteorological observations to be taken and no- 
tice given by signals and the electric telegraph of the 
approach and force of storms. Brigadier-General Myers, 
chief signal officer of the army, was charged with the 
execution of the duty. It is to the foundation laid by 
his wise and wide policy and careful judgment that we 
owe our fine service to day. 

The actual work began November 1 with twenty-four 
stations, the observations being synchronous and trans- 
mitted by telegraph. The results were charted and bul- 
letined, but the issue of a weather synopsis and proba- 
bilities was not begun till Feb. 19, 1871, deductions 
being then made as the probable conditions of the 
weather for the ensuing eight hours. A warning to the 
marine and other interests of the approach of storms 
soon followed. A careful study was made of the records 
of the distribution of storms and the fidld which could 
be covered, and the results warranted the office in as- 
suming to display wind signals at twenty stations along 
the great lakes and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This 
closed the first year’s work of the service, and was the 
nucleus of what is now the finest weather service in the 
world. 

We are behind some of the European services in our 
study of the climate and some of the special phenomena, 
but far ahead in our system of observations and in put- 
ting the matter before the public. The work since that 
first year has been practically a gradual building. None 
of the foundations built by General Myers have needed 
relaying; the number of stations have been greatly in- 
creased ; the hours of observations several times changed, 
and the manner of putting the information before the 
public has been greatly improved, but the principles of 
observations and the whole general scheme remains the 
same. General Myers was followed by Gen. W. B. 
Hazen, during whose administration the system of cold- 
wave warnings and flags was organized. Gen. A. W. 
Greely of Arctic fame followed General Hazen. The 
station weather map, the most valuable feature of the 
service, was developed under General Greely’s manage- 
ment ; also many valuable official publications. By act 
of Congress the service prssed to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and became the Weather Bu- 
reau. General Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Prof. Mark W. Harrington, the new chief, are already 
showing themselves efficient leaders. 

Daring the early days of this service the establishment 
of a station of observation in a western or southern town 
was sometimes followed by bad weather. After a time 
fearful glances began to be cast toward the “ weather 
man” and his instruments. A meeting was held and 
resolutions were adopted to ask him to pack up his 
troublesome instruments and leave the town. A com- 
mittee of the leading citizens of the place was appointed 
to interview the observer, and the consequence was that 
his life came near being taken by the superstitious people, 
the feeling toward him and particularly his little instra- 
ments was so strong. The barometer will generally in- 
dicate fair or foul weather, but will give little idea of the 
duration and violence of the storm ; also whether or not 
it will rain and what the temperature is to be, and these 
points are all important to be known. 

It is only by a charting of a great number of syn- 
chronous reports} covering a large area that forecasting 
can be done, and it was with the issue of these charts or 
weather maps that the real work of edusating the general 
publie began. Without these most people would be as 
Willing-to’aseribe the power to forecast storms to connec: 
tion with the eyil one as were those of earlier days, The 








weather maps show graphically the conditions of the 
weather over a large territory, and just a glance will give 
one more information on these points than will hours of 
study of figures and descriptions. 

There are 160 observing stations scattered over the 
United States, and reports are received twice daily from 
twenty stations in Canada, and one from Havana, Cuba. 
The elements of observations are air pressure, temperature, 
humidity of the air, direction and force of the winds ; 
kind, amount, and direction of clouds, precipitation, 
character of the sky and state of the weather. One es- 
sential in taking these observations is rigid system, 
promptness, and correctness. Skillud men make the ob- 
servations at 8 o’clock, a.m. and p. m., 75th meridian 
time, all over the country. As the temperature is one of 
the most important and changeable of the elements, the 
observers are instructed to begin their observations so 
that they will be reading the thermometers at exactly 8 
o’clock. So, if you could have taken a bird’s eye view of 
the whole United States this morning at about two minutes 
of 8 o’clock, you would have seen observers all over the 
country climbing the stairs to their instrument shelters. 

At 8.20 the instruments must have been read, the cor- 
rections applied, the message enciphered, and the tele- 
grams filed at the local telegraph office ready for trans- 
mittal. These messages when filed take precedence over 
all others, government or otherwise, except in time of 
war. The telegraphic report is in the form of cipher, 
not for secrecy but economy. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of vowels and consonants the message is sent in a 
much less number of words than could be done with the 
figures, and is as easily read by a skilled observer. A 
message recently sent from the Boston office reads : 

“ Boston, fanfoot, regnest, beget, holdfast, moral, per- 
fidy, null.” 

Deciphered in regular order it reads : 

‘* Boston, current barometer 29 32 inches, current tem- 
perature 38 degrees, wind from the west, weather cloudy, 
precipitation in the past twelve hours 0.01 inches, cur- 
rent wind velocity 14 miles per hour, maximum tempera- 
ture during the day 44 degrees, observer's local predic- 
tion for the following 24 hours fair weather, dewpoint 32 
degrees, sky entirely covered by stratus clouds moving 
from the west, maximum wind during the past 24 hours 
36 miles from the west, the precipitation for the week end 
ing that evening was equal to the normal, and the temper- 
ature for the week was 4 degrees below the normal.” 

These telegrams are all sent to Washington, and as 
fast as received the charts are made. The Boston office 
receives reports from about seventy stations, and from 
these the local maps are made. 

Boston is the birth place of the station weather map ; 
of the first printed station weather map; of the present 
efficient and economical precess of printing,—namely, 
the “ Milliograph ” machine,—and of the shaded areas of 
precipitation and temperature changes, and of several 
important improvements to the publication, which add to 
its usefulness. Boston issues more maps and other re- 
ports, and covers more territory, than any station in the 
United States. More than a year and a half ago more 
schools in Boston and vicinity were using weather maps 
for edueational purposes than all other stations of the 
service put together, and during the past year about 
100 schools and other educational institutions have been 
added to the list of the local office. 

Every pupil in the public schools, whether grammar or 
high, should be familiar with the salient features of the 
weather maps. On seeing them posted in public places, or 
reading the synopsis in the daily papers, he should be able 
to draw his own conclusions, and predict to some degree 
the future weather conditions. Nowhere in the United 
is this more desirable than in New England. Oar dis- 
trict is a storm beaten path, a highway for all meteoro- 
logical disturbances of any extent occurring in the United 
States. There is no other part of the world that has 
weather changes of such variety and rapidity. 

The pupil should be taught to know that,— 

The first four figures above the station represent the pressure of 
the air as indicated by the readings of the barometer, being re- 


duced to sea level. 

The next figures show the current temperature uncorrected for 
elevation above the sea level. 

The figures at the left and just below are the current wind ve- 
locity, and those at the right the maximum temperatare on the 
p. m. map, and the minimum on the 2, m, map. 





The character of the weather, whether pleer, pertly cloudy, 





clondy, rain or snow, is indicated by appropriate symbols, and the 
direction of the wind is indicated by the arrow. 

If you look at a wind-vane the arrow is always pointed toward 
the direction from which the wind is blowing, but on the chart the 
arrow ie always flying with the wind. 

In the column at the right is printed the?amount of precipitation 
at each station. 


In the left hand corner are the daily synopses and weather 
forecasts 


The shaded areas are explained by the key which is always print- 
ed/on the map. 

The black areas indicate a certain amount of rainfall. 

The blue areas indicate a decided fall of temperature. 

The red areas a decided rise in the temperature. 

The heavy black lines are isobarometric lines, or isobars. They 
are drawn through all points having an equal pressure. 


If the pressures were equal all over the earth and the 
air was quiet, then the pressure at the bottom would be 
everywhere about 30.00 inches. At an elevation of about 
100 feet the pressure would be 29.9 inches and so op, 
each successive layer as you go up being aa little thicker 
than the last on account of the expansion of gases. But 
we eee from the chart that the pressure is not equal ; 
down here it is above the normal and here below, and 
these lines connecting the places of the same pressure 
represent the line where the plane of each isobaric sur- 
face cuts that of the earth's surface. 

In drawing the lines the pupil will see that judgment 
must be used in locating them. There can be no ques- 
tion of their position when the reading at a station is 
exactly to the tenth of an inch ; but if Boston reads 29.76 
and New York reads 29.82, then we know that the 298 
line runs between them, and we place it one-third of the 
distance from New York. 

Having drawn the pressure lines and marked the highs 
and lows, the student should make a correlation of the 
pressure and weather, pressure and temperature, and 
pressure and wind direction. The pressure gradient at 
any station is the distance between its adjacent isobars, 
and we say that it has a sharp gradient when the lines 
are close together and a weak gradient when they are 
far apart. Then the student should make a comparison 
of the steepness of the gradient and wind velocity. In 
this work it is well to indicate the different areas by 
drawing the isobars of different colors,—those above the 
normal to be marked in red and those below in blue. 
The student then grasps the meaning of areas at a glance, 
and is able to connect the low pressures with stormy 
weather and the high pressures with generally fair 
weather. By treating several successive maps in this 
way he can trace the movement of the storm across the 
country, and before he knows it he will have learned the 
two important laws of storms. One, that they always 
move from west toward the east in our latitude, and the 
other that the wind always blows from a region of high 
pressure toward that of the low. 


The isothermometric lines or lines of equal tempera- 
ture, called isotherms, are drawn in the same way as the 
isobars. Taking the earth as a whole we shall expect to 
find the highest temperatures near the equator where 
the isolation is longest and the most direct, and then 
lowering as we go toward the poles, and other things 
being equal the lines of normal temperature should be 
parallel with the parallels of latitude. This is true in a 
general sense of the annual temperature lines, but it 
needs only a glance at our daily charts to note that the 
daily lines are badly twisted, and that they are continu- 
ally changing their positions. The study of the tempera- 
ture lines and a correlation of the temperature and _pres- 
sure changes, of the temperature and weather, and 
temperature and wind direction, can be carried on almost 
indefinately. 

The theory of radiant energy should be clearly taught, 
and the effect of insolation to produce our great wind 
circulating system shown. Show the position of the 
earth at different seasons of the year, and the action of 
the rays of radiant energy on the earth, and the student 
will see that the air in the equatorial regions must be 
warmed above the other parts of the earth; then being 
shown the expansion of gases he will see that there must 
be a rising of the air and a flowing over at the top, to- 
ward the poles, and a creeping in of the lower, colder air 
at the bottom continually pushing up this warmer air. 
So we have the great aystem of revolving currents of air, 
the rising over the equator flowing off at the top and jn 





at the bottom. This circulation does not extend to the 
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poles, because the air becomes cooled and settles down 
before reaching there, and because by the revolution of 
the earth it is held back from the poles by centrifagal 
force, and banked up at about latitude 30. 

Charts should be used showing the equable temperature 
over the water and the extreme aad rapid changes over 
the land, and especially over the large land areas where 
the temperature falls to forty and fifty degrees below 
zero in winter and rises to over 100 degrees in summer. 

The greatest annual variation is found in eastern 
Siberia, and the greatest difference in temperature as 
compared to distance is probably found between this area 
in winter and the near Japan coast. If it was not for 
the high range of mountains betweeu the two there would 
be a terrific rash of the air toward the warmer area dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Having gone thus far, the pupil is ready to take up the 
study of storms and their formation, and the general con- 
ditions surrounding them. There is no fully accepted 
theory of the formation of storms. The late Professor 
Ferrell demonstrated the convectional gravity theory, 
which for a long time has: been generally accepted ; but 
recent studies by Dr. J. Hann, the chief of the Austrian 
weather service, give good ground for the tangling or 
eddy theory. This is receiving much attention and many 
adherents. But however the storm is formed, we have it 
indicated on the weather charts by the lows, and should 
study its course across the country and the weather attend- 
ing it. 


storms, and tornadoes. They seem to be secondary 
whirls, which form and go tearing off on their own 
account. Sometimes these storms form over our south- 
ern coast and go whirling off, drawing all the energy 
from the main storm, and doing much damage on our 
coast because of their violence. 

The next class of storms or eyclones are of different 
character, and are called the West India hurricanes. 
They are sometimes the most violent of any storms on 
the earth. Some of them are really immense tornadoes ; 
their path, however, not a few rods broad, but many hun- 
dreds of miles ; their probable track not a few miles long, 
but several thousand ; their duration not a few brief sec- 
onds or minutes at one place, but almost a day of death 
and destruction at every point along its path. Here, in 
the inland districts, we have no clear idea of these storms 
Their energy is usually spent when they reach us, but 
sometimes they sweep in with terrible force. They are 
more to be dreaded because they come so unexpectedly. 
The agency which forms such terrible disturbances is 
surely worth tearchiog for, and any knowledge that we 
can gain in regard to the actions and conditions of the 
great atmospheric envelope which surrounds us, and the 
attendant weat'.er, should be eagerly sought after. There 
are certain well-known laws ; but there are many unknown 
conditions which surround them. Less than a quarter of 
a century ago comparatively little was known of the 
science, and we are yet in the A B C book, but the stud) 
is steadily increasing, and the time has come when we 


Gen. A. W. Greely says: “A storm is a decided or|should not be satisfied to have the study of metereology 


violent disturbance of the atmosphere, which moves from 
place to place. This distarbance may or may not be 


taken up in only a few of our colleges, and the laws per- 
taining to it be known by a few weather cranks, but it 


accompanied by precipitation, such as rain or snow, but|should be freely taught in the common schools through- 
the area of disturbance must move from place to place, |out the land, until each scholar can intelligently note the 
and there must be a decided transfer of air, indicated|daily weather charts. 


either by stormy surface winds or by marked changes in 
pressure, showing upper currents silent, but none the less 
active. Again, it may be widespread, traveling across 
the country slowly, or narrow and violent, cutting a track 
a few handred yards wide and a mile in length. In gen- 
eral, it may be held that an increase in wind velocity 20 
per cent above the mean average velocity indicates that 
the wind is a storm wind.” 

There are three classes of storms which affect us here 
in the eastern part of the United States, each class having 
a definite path and each being accompanied by its own 
special weather characteristics. The first class are those 
which come toward us from over the Great Lakes. They 
generally pass down the St. Lawrence valley, giving light 
southeasterly winds in New England, which veer to eouth 
and increase slightly in force and generally with moder- 
ate rains, and then shift to the west with clearing weather. 
It is with the southerly winds preceding these storms that 
we have the excessively hot, muggy days in summer and 
unseasonably high temperature in winter. Sometimes the 
storm changes its course when it reaches the eastern 
lakes and passes to the south of New England instead of 
in the usaal track. It then gives high northeasterly 


winds, and if it be in winter, heavy snows. In that case 
it gives the same weather characteristics as do the second 
class, which come from the south up across New England 
or by our eastern edge. These are more severe than the 
former, but not so freqaent. Sometimes one of these 
storms will seem to be held back when it is over the 
middle Atlantic states, and then we get heavy and pro- 
longed snow storms. Such a storm as this was the great 
blizzard in March, 1887. This storm developed in the 
southwest on the 5th and 6th, and moved to our coast on 
the 8th and 9th. It gave terrific winds and heavy snows 
throughout its course, and much damage was done to 
shipping along the coast. ‘This storm was preceded by 
mild, spring-like weather, but was followed by one of the 
most remarkable cold waves on record. Several men 
were frozen in Galveston Bay. It was during a cold 
wave like this that the trees and oranges on the famous 
Harris grove in Florida were saved by keeping fires bura- 
ing around the grove. The warning was received in the 
afternoon, and the fires were kept burning for two or 
more days, but to do this the owner had to tear down and 
burn his sheds, barns, and all buildings except his dwell- 
ing house, to feed the fires. In New England the ther- 
mometer wandered down to 30 or 40 degrees below zero. 

In the southeast quadrant of these two classes of 


pyclones oryr pearly all of our thunder storms, hail 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EVERYTHING IN NUMBERS.*—(V.) 
BY ALBERI E. WINSHIP. 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. 


It is practicable to teach something of weights and 
measures, by way of variety, before taking the numbers 
above twelve, but there is little if any gain by so doing. 
It is largely a matter of taste whether you first teach 
inch, foot, and yard, or pint, quart, and gallon. Provide 
yourself with a yard stick and several foot rules. You 
will have, of course, from earlier work a number of inch 
cubes. If you have not named the cubes, as inch-cubes, 
do it now. 
The pupils may guess how many inch cubes they can 
stand on a line upon some book they have, or between 
two points that are the same on all the desks, or between 
two cracks on the floor. The idea is to train them toa 
habit of estimating distances until it is the most natural 
thing in the world to think of measuring when they see 
an inch cube, At first use only short distances, not more 
than three or four inches, certainly not more than twelve. 
They may take the inch cubes out of doors at recess, or 
even to their homes, and they can tell what they have 
measured and you can use their measuring habit and re- 
sults in the language and reading lessons. Nothing could 
be more vicious in its way than the attempt to teach an 
inch, foot, and yard, the same day or in two days. 
The habit of measuring is to be firmly established with 
the inch by much practice and estimating, until they can 
tell whether a thing is three or six inches long at a 
glance. They will not be able to get within an inch, 
probably, but they will be able to make a reasonable es- 
timate. Be in no haste to shorten this practice, and 
utilize it in the review of all the combinations learned. 

Go over all previous available combinations by the use 
of inches, as the thing talked about. 
Twelve inches should be used as much as possible, 
more than all other numbers. Take } of 12 inches, } of 
12 inches, 4 of 12 inches, } of 12 inches. 7 inches 
and 5 inches, 12 inches and 3 inches, 12 inches and 8 
inches, etc. Here are possible combinations using 12 
inches every time : 








10 and 2 12 less 6 12 and 2 

9 and 8 12 less 5 12 and 2 

8 and 4 12 legs 4 12 and 4 
PDOpYTiEntnt 





a 
— 


12 less 3 12 and 5 


7 and 5 


6 and 6 12 less 2 © 12 and 6 
12 and 7 
12 and 8 


Do not be as methodical as this. 

12 inches and how many more are 19 inches, 18, 17, 
16, 15, 14? 20 less how many is 12? 19 less how 
many? 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, less how many is 12? 

5 and how many are 12? 3, 4, 6, 8, 9. 10, and how 
many are 12? 

When the twelve inches are clearly in mind call them 
a foot, accidentally as it were, using foot instead of twelve 
inches, but use it as meaning the same, and do not let 
them know when they learned “a foot.’ Before giving 
them them the “ foot”’ let them measure a foot rule, and 
use it in all the “twelve-inch”” work. For illustration, 
when asked ‘-12 and how many are 16?” let them use 
the foot rule as the 12 inches and merely add enough to 
make 16, so that the rule shall come to stand in their 
thought for twelve inch cubes in all measurements. Tell 
them, when the time comes, that three feet are a yard 
and make no great amount of talk over it. The fact will 
be easily remembered and you have little use for it now. 
Teach money incidentally and use toy money ; play 
store from time for practice in the combinations and for 
the application of what is learned of measures and weights. 
Teach the pint, quart, and gallon, illustratively, using 
the three measures, having also two or three pint and 
quart jars, also a water pail, and a long handled dipper. 
Color the water with a little grape or blackberry jelly, 
something that will not in the least affect the use of the 
the pail for drinking purposes. By this time the children 
should be so far advanced in the power to accept new 
facts when seen objectively, that the pint, quart, and 
gallon, can be wisely taught in a day, or. at most in two. 
Take time enough for a little measuring and for much 
practice through stories and playing store to fix the fact, 
and to practice upon the combinations 4 of a gallon, 4, 
4, ete. So far as practicable accustem them to estimate 
the quantity of liquid in dishes of not more than a gallon. 
Teach pound, ounce, half and quarter of a pound. If 
you think it worth your while you can make a pleasant 
intreduction to the lesson by making a little see-saw, by 
using a ruler balanced upon a spool. Talk about it as 
though it was areal out-of-doors see-saw, and use two 
equal weights, finally, as two half dollars, or quaiter dol- 
dar pieces, and they will see and know that it balances 
when the weights are the same, and that they can always 
balance them by making one side like the other. If they 
know all this pass over it lightly. 

{To be Concluded } 





INTERESTING GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS 
BY SEYMOUR EATON. 


When we learn from astronomers that the sun is as 
jarge in circumference as the circle made by the moon in 
passing around the earth, we are inclined to draw a long 
breath ; yet we have on “dry land,” and by actual meas- 
urement, some comparisons of sizes which are, to say the 
least, quite interesting. 

Asia is more than four times as large as Europe, and 
considerably larger than North and South America to- 
gether. The United States and Europe are almost equal 
jn area; British India is more than half as large as the 
United States; and Canada is nearly equal in area to 
this country including Alaska. Ireland and Indiana are 
about the same size. You could take enough land from 
Texas to make England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Denmark, and still have 
enough left to make Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Indiana. California is the second 
largest state. Nebraska is more than twice the size of 
Indiana. The Island of Cuba and the State of Tennes- 
see are equalin area. Brazil is nearly as large as the 
United States; but the population of the latter is seven 
times that of the former. If all the people of Canada 
and of the United States were placed in the State of 
Texas, the numter of persons to the square mile would be 
fewer than at present in China. Colorado is as large as 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey together. It 
would take ten states as large as Massachasetts jo make 
a state as large as Kansas. 





There are,twenty:seyon states or territories each larger 
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than New York. Oregon is equal in area to New York 
and Pennsylvania. Massachusetts is smaller than either 
New Hampshire or Vermont. Minnesota is twice the 
size of Ohio, The three states bordering on the Pacific 
are larger than the thirteen states bordering on the Atlan- 
tic. Montana is thirty times larger than Connecticut 
Iowa is five times as large as Belgium, and four times as 
large a8 Denmark. Maryland and Switzerland are about 
the same size. London is as large as New York City, 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
1. What important committee of the national House 
was appointed last week ? 
2. Why is this committee important ? 
3. For what courts has the President nominated six 
new judges ? 


4. What other important nomination has been made 
by President Harrison ? 





Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and Cincinnati 


INDIAN 


TERRITORY 
MEXICO 


-MEXICO- 


together. There are twice as many people to the square 
mile in England as in Rhode Island,—the most densely 
populated state in the Union. Japan is equal in area to 
Montana, and supports more tlian half as many people as 
there are now in the United States. Ireland had double 
the population in 1841 that she has at present. 

The accompanying map was engraved for this article, 
and shows Texas and the British Isles, each drawn on the 
same scale. Think of the “room” we have and the pos- 
sibilities of growth ! 





TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—THE TEETH. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 


Materials — Teeth (jaws of some animal’s skeleton 
may be found by one of the scholars), hammer, micro. 
scope, muriatic acid. 

Method—Make simple experiments ; keep record of 
observations ; base recitations on these, as well as on the 
knowledge of the pupils ; suggestive questions by teacher. 

Order—Conversations based on experience of children 
to stimulate observation ; oral recitations, with and with- 
out notes; written recitation ; composition (preserved in 
& notebook). 

The Tooth as a Whole—Color, size, position (margin 
of jaws in man; roof of mouth, in fishes ; on upper jaw, 
in frogs). 

Shape—Chisel shape and broad, with sharp points 
(man) ; broad, flat on top with ridges (horse); sharp, 
short, cone shaped (fishes); small, pointed (reptiles) ; 
narrow, sharp, scissors like, curved inward (cat). 

Number—Infants, 20; adults, 32; apes, 32; fishes, 0 
to hundreds ; alligators, 72 to 88 ; hog, 44; toads, turtles, 
birds, 0; elephant, none in lower jaw in front. Examine 
cow’s mouth. 

Parts—Crown, neck, fangs or rocts (how many ’). 

Structure—Enamel (very hard, 98 per cent. mineral 


matter), dentine (tusks of elephants), cement (bone), | 


pulp cavity (blood vessels, nerves). 





5. What matters of foreign interest were referred to in 
‘the President’s Message to Congress ? 


6. What suggestions and advice were 
given in relation to these subjects ? 

7. How did the President speak of the 
McKinley tariff law and the proposed free 
coinage of silver ? 

8. What national evil was spoken of, and 
what remedy proposed ? 


IO. 
bapsconn 


9. What is “gerrymandering ” ? * 

10. What commission received warm 
praise in the President’s Message ? 

11. For what purpose was this commission 
established ? 

12. In what branches of the national 
service has the Civil Service Commission 
recently gained more control ? 

13. What well-known philanthropic worker 
was lately taken seriously ill in Boston ? 

14. To what work has he given his 
valuable service ? 

15. What valuable gift has St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., received, and from whom ? 

16. What is the “ Christmas Society ” of 
New York? 

17. What is its proposed work for Christ- 
mas Day? 

18. Who is Jules Simon, and what good 
work has he recently done ? 

19. With what noble institution is the name of “ Sun- 
set’ Cox associated ? 

20. What gift has been presented Mrs. Cox in memory 
of her husband’s services for this cause ? 


ANSWERS, 


1, The Committee on Rales. 

2. It has usually held [great power over legislation by saying 
what business should be considered, and when. The Speaker of 
the House is one of its leading members. 

8. For the new Federal Court of Appeale, which was created by 
act of the last Congress for the relief of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Court of Appeals consists of nine courts, one 
in each of the national judicial circuits. 

4. That of Stephen B. Elkins of West Virginia to be Secretary 
of War in place of Senator Proctor. 

5. The lynching of Italians in New Orleans last March, and the 
outgrowing trouble with Italy; our relations to Chile; the refer- 
ring of the Bering Sea difficulty to arbitration; the objectionable 
exportation of Russian Jews to this country; the duty of Spain to- 
ward our persecuted missionaries in the Oaroliae Islands, and other 
matters. 

6. Congress is advised to provide legislation such as to remedy 
evils like the New Orleans lynching. Mr. Eagan’s course in Chile 
is justified, and in caee the ‘‘ offensive tone’’ of the Chileans is not 
modified, a special message will be sent to Congress with instrac- 
tions for its course of action. 

7, The McKinley tariff law “has in a large measure realized 
the hopeful predictions of its friends.’’ The President is sure that 
free coinage would be disastrous to our business interests at home 
and abroad, 

8, The evil of ‘‘ gerrymandering.’ The appointment of a com- 
mission is suggested which shall devise a plan for its overthrow. 

9. It ie the laying out of the electoral districts in such a way 
“as to secure in the greatest possible number of them a majority 
for the party which conducts the operation.”” These districts are 
marked out by the legislature of the state. 

10. The Civil Service Commission. 

11. To remedy the evil of giving positions in the Civil Service as 
a reward for political services, and to base such appointments on 
merit alone, under a system of competitive examinations. 

12, In the Department of the Navy and in the Indian Boreaa. 

13. General Armstrong. 

14. For the education of the negroes and Indians at Hampton 


Institute, Va. 
15. A Museum of Natural Science from Franklin Fairbanks, 





Uses—Catting, tearing, grinding, seizing, chewing, 
weapons. For what do beavers use their teeth 7 

Care—Cleanse, after meals (tepid water, soap, powder) ; 
tooth picks (wooden, metal, quill) ; effects of tobacco | 
very hot and cold substances ; decaying particles of food ; 
tartar ; cracking nute or breaking thread. | 

Names—Incisors (8), canines (4), premolars (8), and 


molars (12), | 


ARTEL ek ET 


president of the famous Fairbanks Scale Company. 
16. A soviety lately organized to provide poor children with pres- 
ents at Christmas time. 

17. It will entertain 20,000 children gathered from the tenement 
districts at Madison Square Garden, where a musical program, & 
Christmas tree, and gifts for all, will be provided. 
~e For the curious origin of the term, see 


monwealth,” Vol. I., e 121; also Fiske’s “* 
United States.” page ae 


Bryce’s “American Oom- 
‘ivil Government in the 


ae ned 
18. A noted French statesman. He has insured the making of 
a law to restrict the hours of labor for women and children in the 
mines. Many of these unfortunates worked sixteen hours a day. 
19. The United States Life-Saving Service, which he did mach 
to establish. 
20, A magnificent silver vase in behalf of the officers and men of 
the Life-Saving Service. 





LOCAL HISTORY. 


Supt. Everett C. Willard of Stamford, Conn., alive to 
every educational need of his town, planned to make 
available for the schools the public interest connected 
with the 250th anniversary of the town in a way that 
others can afford to profit by. He said in a circular: 
“Tt is earnestly recommended that the history of the 
town be made a special subject of study in conneetion 
with language and essay work, history and geography, or 
in any other connection or way that they may devise. 
Language and Essay.—-Encourage pupils to talk about the 
town and the celebration ; in the lower grades make this the 
basis of sentence building and language work. Inthe higher 
grades encourage the gleaning of all possible information, 
by reading, study, and conversation with long-time resi- 
dents. Let some or all of the pupils prepare logical com- 
pilations of ascertained facts or essays. 
History.—Biographies of pioneer settlers and their de- 
scendants ; of eminent men or families that have resided 
here ; facts concerning notable events in local history, 
é. g-, previous anniversary celebrations, visits by high 
officials, founding of churches, charities, schools, and 
libraries ; deaths of eminent citizens, etc. 
Geography.—Let an outline map of the town be placed 
upon blackboard; as the study progresses from day to 
day let streets, public buildings, parks, bridges, etc, be 
located upon map. Allow pupils to locate their own 
homes. Maps may, when and where expedient, be “ done 
in colors.” Preserve maps for some weeks for inspection 
by parents or other visitors. Children should be encour- 
aged to make a copy of map, upon paper, for preservation. 








Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa, 








218. CuBr Puzz_Lx. 


1 . . 4 
. * 
* * * * 
2 * . % 
* - 
* * 
5 7 . 8 
* a * * 
* 
6 ‘ * 7 


From 1 to 4, to assist; 4 to 3, not present; 1 to 2, part of the 
body; 2 to 6, fine particles; 2 to 6, a weapon; 6 to 7, a twist; 3 
to 7, a small nail; 1 to 5, to search; 5 to 6, a citizen of one of the 
European countries; 4 to 8, @ song of praise; 8 to 7, part of the 
body ; 5 to 8, a collection of houses, 8. S. W. 


219. Worp CHANGES. 

1. Change gate to post in five moves (changing one le:ter and 
making a complete word each time. ) 

2. Change fish to meat in six moves. 

8. Change feet to head in three moves. 

4. Change face to hand in four moves. 





ANSWERS FOR OCT. 15. 
206. Anubis, Dagon, Erato, Diana, Minerva, Niobe, Triton, 
Atlas, Neleus, m. 1. : Nil sine magno vita labor dedit mortalibus,— 
‘« Life gives mortals nothing without great labor.’’ 
207. Redolent. 
208. Edibl&, Datail., EffacK, NidinE, TabulA, AppiaN, 
DariaT : Edental,—Elegant. 
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tional interests by the World’s Fair Committee. If 
teachers and school boards choose to submit, they must 
blame no one but themselves. 
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‘ Merry CuristmAs ” and “ Happy New Year.” 
Give every new teacher all possible chances to succeed. 


Onto is having a hard time with the new school-book 
law. 


GERMANY'S great educational weakness is her text- 
books. 


Tue teacher's dignity should not be magnified nor 
sacrificed. 


Art last justice is dawning in Pittsburg, and the teach- 
ers’ salaries have been raised. 


FARMERS organizations and labor associations are 
always loyal to the public schools. 


Pouncruat and regular attendance is the problem the 
evening schools are to grapple with this winter. 


FREDERICK HARRISON writes the silliest trash upon 
school subjects of any man who has the public ear. 


New EnGuanp has not had so much fun in many a 
day as over George P. Brown’s conceited announcement 
that New England is at the “ Tail-End ” educationally. 
It is rich. 


Latest.—It is now announced by the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare delusionists that Bunyan and Defoe were mythical 
characters, nom-de-plumes, so to speak, of the great Bacon, 
who wrote The Pilgrim's Progress and Robinson Crusoe. 
Next! 


Mr. Witt1amM Dean Howestts was never such a stady 
for the literati as at present. His $10,000 syndicate 
story, his retirement from Harper’s “ Easy Chair,” his 
contract with Mr. John Brisben Walker, are all matters 
of literary interest. 


Tue New York City Board of Education is as indig- phy that is up to the times, After it was written there more he tends to rely on words 
." r 
This 


pant as the rest of the world over the treatment of educa- 





Wuarever other sins may be laid to their door, the 
politicians of all parties, noticeably in the Kast, are 
friends of the public school in legislation, party plat- 
forms, and in campaigns. It is less the politician than 


he largely true. The facts learned will never be of great 


value except as they are made reliable by constant 
revisal. 

But what of that? Do we study for facts, or that we 
may know how to learn facts, learn how to test them, 
how to keep them reliable. Civil engineering is a great 
and exact science. Behind it is the wealth of the mines, 
of the railroads, of real estate, of manufactures, ete. 1t 
has all the conditions of wealth and inspiration to tempt 





the politician’s methods by men who are not politicians 
that the schools have to fear. 








Tae Massachusetts Schoolmaster’s Club had a full 
house at its banquet at the Brunswick this month. It 
was the first meeting under the presidency of Charles W. 
Hill. The speakers were all present as announced in ad- 
vance in the JoURNAL, and they presented the various phases 
of the question, “ How Far Public Education Should be 
Carried.” Prof. W. F. Ryder of Andover argued skill- 
fully that all professional training should be provided at 
public expense, not only in the matter of tuition, but per- 


the best intellects to the best preparation, and the wealth 
of the world is devoted to the perfection of instruments. 
And yet, no two of the chief among experts could meas- 
ure and plot Boston Common, and have their work agree. 
What is more, no one of them could begin at the north- 
west corner and measure round eastward, and then start 
over again and go westward, and have his two drawings 
agree. In spite of all this, however, these same men be 
gan on the east side of the Hoosxe Mountain and tun- 
neled westward, from the west side eastward, sunk a 
shaft from the summit and tunneled east and west, and 
the four groups of laborers came within an inch of being 
on the line with the others. 





sonal, necessary expenses also. Alderman T. F. Keenan 
made a vigorous plea for acity university. Gen. Francis 
A. Walker did not look with favor upon either plan, and 
took occasion to enter an emphatic protest against our 
present high school law. He has decided convictions 
that the country high school is all wrong in principle and 
practice. Ray Greene Huling spoke of the influence ex- 
erted by the schools as they are, and especially of their 
helpfulness to the children of humble homes. 








DR. HARRIS’ FIRST REPORT. 


The first of three parts of the Report of the Bureau 
of Education for the year 1888-9 makes its appearance. 
This volume deals with the schools of Germany, France, 
England, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, Finland, 
Spain, and Brazil. The final chapter gives the names of 
the school superintendents of states and cities brought to 
date. Part II., which will appear early in the coming 
year, will be devoted to normal schools, manual training 
schools, courses of stady, co-education, compulsory at- 
tendance, state textbook laws, and school savings’ banks. 
Part IIT., which will appear later, will give detailed sta- 
tistics of the schools of the country for that year. A 
condensed statement is given in this volume, but as the 
U. S. census has long since given all these matters down 
to 1890, we do not give space for their reproduction. 

This volume is of great value as a presentation of a 
comparative view of education in all essential particulars 
in the leading countries of the world. A few deductions 
are worthy of note: On the average the youth of the 
land each receive seventeen weeks of schooling annually 
for ten years.—Ninety per cent. of all the youth of 
America from six to sixteen years of age are in school.— 
The school term in the northern states is 150 days annu- 
ally; in the southern states less than 100.—Less than 
six pupils in 100 attend high school; about one in 500, 
attend collegiate institutions. — There are 12,000,000, 
children of school age, and 12,931,259 attend school, an 
excess of nearly 1,000,000; but of the 4,750,000 of 
high echool age, only 668 461 were ia high schools.—The 
school property of the country increased in nineteen 
years from $130,000,000 to $323,000,000 ; the annual 
expenditure increased in the same time from $63,000,000 











WHAT IS THE USE? 


A school girl said recently, as she laid down the cur- 
rent number of one of the magazines, “ What is the use 


to $132,000,000.—The annual cost is $1651 per pupil. | 


All great working principles stand, while hair-splitting 
accuracy is impossible. The geography of the school has 
been our guide and reliance for a quarter of a century, 
and through hundreds of thousands of miles of travel, 
and it has been worth all the more because upon the 
original knowledge it has been possible to graft every new 
thing learned; never absolutely accurate, but always 
sufficiently accurate to take us through all kinds of 
strange experiences in travel. The changes in geogra- 
phy make it a live subject, and give greater value to it as 
a school study. 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY. 
LECTURE BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 





Reported by Jobn Pierce. 


Lecture VII. Jmagination.—Not “the imagination,” 
a faculty, in all alike; but imaginations, differing enor- 
mously in different minds ; many types of imagination. 

The atomists in psychology, following Hume, held that 
not only were ideas copies of original impressions made 
on the sense organs, but they were completely adequate 
copies, and were all so separate from each other as to 
possess no manner of connection. Taine and Huxley dis- 
puted this;, and Galton in Inquiries into Human Fac- 
ulty gives the statistical results from many persons, some 
of whom have no visual images worthy of the name. I[n- 
stead of seeing an object in their mind’s eye, they tell you 
that they remember it or know how it was. With some 
the visual field of imagination is as clear as reality ; they 
may have in memory the image of a page and read off its 
contents. 

Great difference also in the nature of the images; they 
may be visual, auditory, motor, or tactile. Some remem- 
ber a word by its looks, some by its sound, some by the 
movements in the throat for producing it, most persons 
use all these methods. A blind person might remember 
it by the feeling of the raised type. 

Studies in aphasia show that an injury to the same part 
of the brain in two persons may affect the speech of one 
and not of the other; where the memory of words was 
auditory, the loss of the auditory center would carry with 
it language, but would not trouble the speech of one 
whose memory was visual. 

An emotional temperament goes with a vivid imagina- 
tion. An aphasiac patient of Charcot had lost his visual 
memory, and attributed his coldness on hearing of the 
death of his mother to the fact that he could not imagine 
the sorrowful scene. 





of going to school? T’ll have to unlearn all thatI study.” 
We can fully sympathize with her. An editor does not 
dare trust himself with anything that he has learned even 
within a few weeks. 
statistics at his elbow. The chairman of a city school 
board asked us recently if there was a geography pub- 
lished that was up with the times, and as we mentioned 
one after another he showed wherein each was far behind 
the times, and then said, ‘‘ There can never be a geogra- 





would be sbanges before it ould be introduced,” 


He bas to live with all the latest | 


Talents depend largely on the kind of imagination. 
Dr. Mortimer Granville would test children by their mem- 
ory for lists of words given to them through different 
senses. If a child is not a good visualizer, he cannot be 
@ success as an artist; he must imagine a picture as a 
whole, not build it up point by point, 

Opposition to verbal memory seems to me overdone. 
Words are the most convenient materials for thought. 
The more efficient a man becomes with his thought, the 
When you are sure the 
sbild knows what the words moan, it is well to have & 
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happily turned, concise, pregnant formula. Rules of 
grammar or arithmetic areas useful to have in memory as 
literature or poetry. 

Perception, produced by sensation and ideation to- 
gether. In every perception, part comes from without, 
part out of our own heads. Oar brains are so shot 
through with paths in every direction that it is hard to 
get any sensation which is not shaped into some definite 
thing. A few lines stand for a complex figure. This is 
due to association. That noise makes you think of a 
horse-car because in your experience it has always been 
associated with one. 

In a foreiga country they speak too low for us at the 
theater, too fast in the shops ; half of a word does not call 
up the rest of it, as with our own language. The proof- 
reader's error comes from the habit of supplying so much 
while reading. 

Illusion is the result of surrounding a sensation with 
false associations. Whatever sensation one gets, the 
mind tends to supply an object; the nature of the object 
will depend on habit, interest, ete. We are apt to see 
what we expect. 

Visual illusions are very common. After looking at an 
object with one eye closed, open the closed eye, and the 
object seems suddenly to come nearer and to grow larger 
and clearer. When in a train standing at the depot, if a 
moving train passes near us, we think we are moving be- 
cause our whole visual field is moving, but as soon as we 
catch sight of a stationary object, we seem instantly 
to stop. 

This reaction of the mind on any sensation it gets, 
according to its associations, habits, interests, etc., is what 
Herbart called apperception. 








THE DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


Our readers lave an unusual interest in the dedication 
of Diexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry of Phil- 
adelphia because of its president, James MacAlister, 
LL D., who has long been one of the best known and 
most respected of the public school leaders through his 
service as superintendent of schools at Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia. The building, given by Anthony J. Drexel, 
a Philadelphia banker, is the finest in America, having 
cost a million and a half of dollars. Its dedication was 
grand. The dedicatory address was one of Chauncey M. 
Depew’s most brilliant efforts and will take rank as an 
educational classic ; the dedicatory prayer was by Bishop 
Potter of New York; and other addresses were by 
Attorney-General Wayne MacVeagh and President Mac- 
Alister. A special train was provided, both from New 
York and Philadelphia, for such guests as Vice-President 
Morton, Secretary of the Interior Noble, Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, Major-General Schofield, U. S. A., 
Senator Hiscock of New York, Attorney-General Miller, 
ex-Seeretary of State Bayard, President E. B. Andrews 
of Brown, President G. Stanley Hall of Clark, President 
Seth Low of Columbia; there being in all about twenty 
guests from New York and New England, and the same 


number from Washington, Baltimore, and Wilmington. | 


A diniog car was on each train, and the guests banqueted 
going and returning. The editor of the Journal will have 
distinct cause to remember Ja grippe for the unceremo- 
nious way with which it prevented the materialization of 
bright anticipations from an accepted invitation to make 


one of the party. ; 
In the dedicatory address, Mr. Depew said :-— 


The tendency of our times is for the people to mass in crowded 
centers, where the immigrants add contiaually to the diffisulties 
and necessities of the community. Competition is the law of oar 
age, and the survival of the fittest its fruits. Not only are individ - 
uals and corporations subject to its powers, but cities, states, and 
nations. A line in a tariff bill in one country throws out of em- 
ployment and reduces to pauperism tens of thousands in another. 
New machinery or greater skill transfers the market for some 
product from one place to its rival. The rolling mills of Alabama 
may put out the fires in Pittsburg. The cotton mills of Georgia 
may stop the spindles in Massachusetts. Cheapness and excellence 
have become the factors of prosperity, for nations and for towns. 
Oar plain daty is not to waste precious hours in vaio regrets for the 
gocd old times or wring cur hands in helpless horrors over the dif- 
ficulties of the present. The pace of pregress may have been faster 
than our preparations, bat experience bas demonstrated that when 
ntelligently met, the new is always better than the old, The men 
who dies for a principle is » hero, bot be who otarveg rather phen | 
abandon tho methods which fed bis fetbore is 9 for! 

















The unsolved problem, which 
anxious thought to teachers and fos 6 lad peter 
ing class of young men and women who have the rudiments of edu- 
cation, bat are trained neither for any trade nor any business 
They will not join the ranks of unskilled labor, and cannot wal 
beside the mechanic or artisan or expert accountant. They fall 
into minor positions already overcrowded, where compensation is 
rama = Promotion difficult. They are discouraged as they see 

ose who are better i iscipli i 
pr aaa equipped and disciplined rise to competence 

This institution is an object lesson in the proper use of accuma- 
lated wealth. The essayist and the orator make it the burning re- 
proach of our period that we sacrifice everything to money getting 
and that riches are our god. Bat the mad desire for scvemelation 
existed before Croesus, and the passion for hoarding antedates the 
tragedy of Ananias and Sapphira. Qaickly made fortunes are the 
inevitable incidents of rapid development. The greater the magni- 
(ude of the enterprise, the more gigantic are the gains of the far- 
sighted and audacious. The wider the scope of the invention and 
its general use, the more mi'lions flow into the pockets of the 
inventor. Nearly all our rich men have begun with nothing and 
made their own fortunes. 

The. Drexel Institute is not a charity. It neither offends the 
proud nor encourages the pauper. The dangerous crank is the 
child and victim of competition. This school will give him a fall 
mind and healthy body. It will #0 equip him and open avenues 
for his energies that instead of dynamiting the successfal he will be 
himself a success. It is a practical and beneficent illustration of 
the divine injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
which extends the helping hand and tenders warm and sympathetic 
encouragement to the brother who wants to help himself. It isa 
noble recognition of the needs of the youth of both sexes by placing 
before them the weapon and the armor for the battle of life, and 
training them in their uses. It will nurture and instract a better 
and broader womanhood, a brayer and more intelligent manhood, 
and a more patriotic citizenship, and as the years increase and 
graduates multiply, the republic will be enriched in its material 
prosperity and receive new vigor and earnestness in its moral and 
intellectual life. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





257. Are ‘ Spelling Bees” beneficial? Anna W. 

When the fever is upon the community, a well managed 
“ Spelling Bee” is a good thing, but it is a difficult thing 
to havdle successfully. 


258. Is the Metric System becoming more widespread? 
Z. 


Probably not. Public interest has largely abated, but 
people are beginning to understand it, and when it is not 
so strange to the people it will be more welcome. 


—_—- 


259. What would you do with pupils who stay out 
after the bell sings? WwW. 

I would experiment with them. If there were many 
of them. I should keep the entire school as many minutes 




















after 12 o'clock or 4 as the latest one was late, and then 
give all those who were in their seats on time as much 
time for a holiday on Friday as I had deprived them of 
during the week. This merely indicates the kind of 
tactics to be used to enforce how much you prize prompt- 
ness. All kinds of similar devices are to be tried. If 
only one or two pupils persist in the habit, I would de- 
prive them of their recess or of some other privilege. 





260. Can you give me some points as to how to improve 
in discipline, also on improving class drill in gymnastic 
exercise? Ihave read Howland’s Practical Hints on 
Teaching, and am now reading Ogden’s Art of Teaching, 
but I do not find whai I need. Ido not know how to 
handle the whole school in calisthenics and secure prompt 
and quiet concerted action, which is a desideratum. 

MissouRI INQUIRER. 

Be calm ; give orders but once ; make them brief and 
clear. Begin giving orders while the pupils are in their 
seats; have seat calisthenics till these are perfectly at 
command. Let the rising and getting into position be a 
part of the exercises. If some members of the class give 
you special trouble in ability or disposition to do good 
work, divide the class into sections, and let the good ones 
have a prolonged recess while you drill the others, and 


then transfer them as fast as there is any marked im- 
After a few days, if there be incorrigibles, |; school at Great Harrowden, Northampton, England. It is un- 


provement. 


EDITORSAL MENTION. 


There are fifteen foreign countries represented among the Yale 
studente. 

The Nebraska State Association had an attendance of eight hun- 
dred last year, and President Andrews means to get out half as 
many more this year, 

At the conference of the New York Society of Pedagogy, held 
on Tuesday last in the City College, the topic for discussion was 
‘Aims and Methods in Object Lessons, Discussed from the Psy- 
chological Standpoint.”” At the meeting on Jan. 21, 1892, Dr. 
James Lee will read a paper on “ Book-keeping.’’ 


P. M. Fisher, the new editor and manager of the Pacific Edu- 
cational Journal, was one of the brightest men in the superintend- 
ent’s’ranks, and at Alameda County he had one of the most re- 
sponsible county superintendencies in America. We express the 
heartiest good wishes of his friends East and West when we bespeak 
for him eminent success. 


The Middlesex (Mase.) Schoolmasters’ Club, under the presi- 
dency of George E. Gay, is one of the most important educational 
meetings held in Boston. It has been forced to meet in Boston 


University ‘in order to accommodate those who wish to hear its 
speakers. Its last meeting was one of its best, but De. Henry P. 


Bowditch, the speaker, declined to have his views upon ‘* Known 
Effects of Alcohol on the Human System ’’ presented in the press. 


General Carrington has just returned from the removal of the 
Flathead Indians, transferring them by day’s marches from their 
ancestral home in the Bitter Root Valley, Mon., to the Jocko Res- 
ervation in the same estate, The government has in press, illus- 
trated by maps and engravings, his report upon the Six Nations of 
New York, which is the result of ten months’ residence among 
them, personally visiting every family on the 87,000 acres of land 
still owned and occupied by them in that state. His similar report 
upon the Cherokees is also in the hands of the government printers. 


The elegant new Westfield (Mass.) normal school building, cost- 
ing $150,000, is to be dedicated soon. It is a large and striking 
structure, containing recitation rooma for the institation whivh will 
supersede those now in use. There are eleven rooms on the first 
floor. A schoolroom sixty feet equare occupies the center of the 
second floor. Oat of it isa book alcove. A reading room measur- 
ing twenty-five feet each way, a recitation room of the same dimen. 
sions, and five others, take up the greater part of the floor. On the 
third floor, the main apartment is a large drawing room, over the 
large schoolroom below, and of the same size, with ceiling lights. 
The gymnasium, seventy-two feet long by twenty-five wide, is in 
the basement, and thoroughly equipped with modern apparatus. 

The American Protective Tariff League offers to the under- 
graduate students of senior classes of colleges and universities in 
the United States a series of prizes for approved essays on “ Has 
the New Tariff Law Proved Beneficial ?’’ Competing essays are . 
not to exceed eight thousand words, signed by some other than the 
writer’s name, to be sent to the office of The League, No. 23 Weat 
Twenty-third Street, New York City, on or before May 1, 1892, 
accompanied by the name and home address of the writer and cer- 
tificate of standing, signed by some officer of the college to which he 
belongs, in a separate sealed envelope (not to be opened until the , 
successful essays have been determined), marked by a word or 
symbol corresponding with the signature to the essay. It is desired 
that manuscripts be type-written. Awards will be made July 1, 
1892, as follows: For the best essay, $150; for the second best, 
$100; for the third best, $50. 











THIS AND THAT. 


Robert Louis Stevenson is at work upon a memoir of his father 
and grandfather. 

Over 50,000 copies of Sarah K. Bolton’s eight popular biogra- 
phies have been sold. 

Among the freshmen at Williams College is Prince Besolow, the 
son of an African chief. 

Mre. Abba Goold Woolson has sailed for Spain, where she will 
spend a year in study and travel. 

Ethel Ingalls, the clever daughter of ex-Senator Ingalls, is writ- 
ing a romance to be called A Shadow of a Dream. 

Queen Victoria is supposed to have the largest collection extant 
of photographic portraits, representing celebrities of her time. 

The remains of Helen Hunt Jackson have been removed from 
Cheyenne Mountain to Evergreen Cemetery, Colorado Springs. 

Miss Harriet Monroe of Chicago has been appointed to write the 
commemoration ode for the dedication of the World’s Fair 
buildings. 

Rosa Bonheur’s latest work, representing ten horses, life size, 
treading out grain, occupied her time for ten years. An offer of 
300,000 francs has been declined. 

It ie said that the widow of General Grant has written every word 
of her book, which is soon to appear, and that she would not em- 
ploy a stenographer or a typewriter. 

One of the earliest cases on record of the offer of a aubsidy in 








this country is from Virginia, where a bounty of £200, to be paid 
in tobacco, was offered to any one importing a minister. 

The library of the late Professor Guyot has just been presented 
to Princeton College. The collection is very valuable, being es- 
| pecially rich in books of early date and in scientific works, 

Princess Kaiulani of Hawaii, the heiress presumptive, is attend- 


take p part of the regular recess for them in addition to derstood that ebe will pon come to Wellesley College to complete 


the regular exercise with the others, 


her stadige, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
[Con q yo req - 


their correct names and with contributions, not 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any 
spondence. 1 


HOW PHILOSOPHY IS STUDIED AT OBERLIN. 


Henry C. King, long a student at Oberlin and Harvard, now 
professor of philosophy in Oberlin College, has prepared the fol- 
lowing directions for his classes. They have been found to be so 
usefal to the Oberlin students, and are evidently so applicable to 
the study of the Bible, of history, and of other solid books, that it 
would appear to be a service to the cause of education to place 
them within reach of the readers of the JOURNAL: 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


I. Go over the entire lesson somewhat rapidly, using pencil, 
a eS as tember, & Or dance: the num- 
ber, order, and subordinate or codrdinate relation of the different 
the narrower margin, when necessary to bring out the complete 


analysis. 

3. Mark also the particularly quotable and important sentences 
and summaries with a blue on each side, and a N. B. 

4. Mark with blue initial letter —— points in the develop- 
ment of the different departments of philosophy. 

P.—Enmpirical Psychology. N.—Noetics, 


y 
corre- 





M.—Metaphysics. — 

E. ° —Ethics. oO. anart nome 
8.—“ Spirit and Method.”’ C.—Cosmology. 
R. P.— Paychology. 


R. T. —Rational Theology. 

6. Mark points to be further examined with a ?. 

7. Mark points not believed, or plainly wrong, with a red line at 
the side. 


II. Go over the lesson a second time. 

1. Look up the points further to be examined. 

2. Underscore in blue the two to five chief points of each para- 
graph, choosing carefally so as to bring out the connections. 

8. Now decide upon the subject of the paragraph, and of the 
section. If in the text, underscore in blue and put blue line on 
each side; if not in the text, write at the head of the paragraph or 
section, or write in the broad margin underscored with blue. 

4. Note now the logical connections between the paragraphs and 


sections, and write out in the broader margin, or in your note|. 


book, an analytical abstract of each section, so far as possible in a 
single sentence, bringing out the discovered connections between 
the sections. This marginal abstract in its entirety should give an 
accurate and intelligible epitome of the whole book. 

5, Grasp now the entire sweep of the discussion in the lesson, 
and dacide upon the large divisions in outline. 

6. Now iadex the sentences and summaries which you have 
marked as most important, on the blank pages in the front and 
back of your book. - 

7. Pat the references to the developmant of the differeat depart- 
ments under their corresponding heads in your note book. 

8. An excellent review of the whole may be obtained by follow- 
ing rapidly this order: Oatline, subjects of sections and para- 
graphs, chief points of sections, marginal abstract, marked sen- 
tences, and points in the develop ment of the departments. 

The preparation of each lesson, however brief your time, should 
inclade at least these points: Outline in large, subjects of sections 
and paragraphs, chief points of sections, and a logical abstract (oral, 
if necessary, for the day, but all finally written). To do less than 
this is to fail to master the text. Geo. H. WHITE. 

Oberlin, 1891. 


A ree 


A YEAR’S EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The percentage of the total population of school-going age which 
actually attended school in 1887-88 was 11.8, as compared with 
10.7 per cent in 1886-87. On March 31, 1887, there were 3,343,- 
544 pupils on the rolls of the different schools and colleges to which 
the statistics relate, while.-by the same date in 1888 the number had 
risen to 3,460,844. The numbers attending school in 1886-87 were 
composed of 2,970,850 at public, and of 372,685 at private institu- 
tions; in 1887-88, of 3,021,721 at public, and 439,123 at private 
institutions. The numbers at the training schools declined from 
5,716 to 4,761, while the increase at the other special schools was 


from 11,215 to 11,511. There were 2,365,794 Hindoos, as compared 
with 2,303,812 in 1886-87; 804,485 Mahomedans, as compared 
with 752,741; 23,160 Europeans and Eurasians, as compared with 
23,185; 74,498 native Christians, as compared with 60,611; and 
203,121 of other classes (including aborigines), as compared with 
192,314. The most noticeable feature in the above figures is the 
sustained increase among Mahomedan pupile. It was distributed 
over every stage of education, but was chiefly noticeable at the pri- 
vate schools, which were attended by 240,472 pupils, as compared 
with 195,415 pupils in 1886-87. The total expenditure on educea- 
tion, which was 2,52 41,414 rupees in 1887-87, rose to 2 61,91, 880 
rupees in 1887-88, Of these sums, 1,98,31,316 rupees in the 
former and 2,00,09,809 rapees in the latter year were directly de- 
voted towards public instruction. The indirect expenditure upon 
education, in which are included charges on account of direction, 
inspection, scholarships, and buildings, declined from 54,11,098 
rupees in 1886-87 to 52,81,471 in 1887-88 This was mainly due 
to the reduction of the expenditure on buildings. This expenditure 
was met from provincial and local fands, from municipal revenues, 
from fees, and from miscellaneous sources, such as endow ments. 
The expenditure from local funds, which in 1886-87 amounted to 
37,14,579 rupees, rose in 1887-88 to 46,41,551 rupees, the rise being 
chiefly noticeable in the expenditure on those forms of education on 
which provincial expenditure was contracted. Thus local bodies 
increased their expenditure on secondary education from 5,44,012 
rupees to 7,45,002 rupees, and on primary education from 21,43,321 
rupees to 26,06,392 rupees. Fees which in 1886-87 aggregated 65,- 
29,958 rupees reached 72,94,093 rupees in 1887-88, 





THE FIVE NEEDLES OF HUMANITY. 


1, Inclination is the needle of the heart, and should always point 
to the good. 

2. Conviction is the needle of the intellect, and should always 
ay Ly the te’ . 

8. Admiratin is the needle of the in tion Id always 
puist to the teaaiet magination, and shogld alway 





ion is the needle of the conscience, and should always 


4, Obli 
point to the right. . 
irati eedle of the t, and should always point 
Maras hers Fed ay ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 


— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What story was written as a reply to Uncle Tom’s et 


— When and for what considerations did Pennsylvania secure 
her Lake Erie port % A WESTERNER. 


— Why is the actor’s room in the theater called the “green 


room ”’ ? C. Ss. 
— Who was called the “ Great Moralist” ? L. M. ©. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
— What is the estimated population of Alaska ? MoA, 


Total population 31,000: Aleuts, 900; Indians, 5,000; Esqui- 
maux, 18,000; Chinese, 2,300; whites, 4,800. 


— 1. Does the sun shining on a stove make the fire burn less 
briskly ? If so, why? 

2. If the wind blows on the stove, will that have any effect on 
the fire? Why? C. C.F. 


— I have met the “Norfolk capon,’’ evidently used 
in some humorous ey you explain it ee W 8. 

‘* Norfolk capon”’ or ‘‘ Glasgow magistrates’’ are genuine slang 
terms of the best sort, and refer to red herring. They are kindred 
expressions to ‘‘ Welsh rabbit,’’ or melted cheese and toast. This 
latter expression has absolately no reference to rare bit, as usually 
written on méau cards. We have io southern New England a pre- 
cisely similar expression in ‘Taunton turkey,’’ which likewise 
means red, or smoked herrings. G. P. W. 


— What is the title given to the heads of the English universi- 
ties, the office corresponding to the president of our colleges ? 
BELFAST, ME. 
The heads of the several colleges of Oxford University have the 
following titles: Dean, master, president, principal, provost, rector, 
and warden. In Cambridge the head of every college except two 
is called the master, that of King’s is called the provost, and that 
of Queen’s is called the president. C. 8. 





— What was the principal work accomplished by the Bowdoin 
College Expedition to Labrador ? CoRNELL. 
The expedition solved the question of the existence and grand- 
eurof the Grand Falls of Labrador, and discovered a race of 
Montagnais Indians in the interior. It also found that the shell 
fauna of Labrador is almost identical with that of Nova Scotia and 
Maine. 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.— Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 


Lesson XI, 

Nouns. Verbs. Prepositions. 
Bim, tree. Blibéa, to remain. Da, through. 
Ced, opinion. Deildn, to die. Zi, around. 
Deil, death. K6mén, to come. Dis, under. 
Fad, thread. K6non, to tell. In, in; on. 
Kik, key. Lifén, to live; have Jii, until. 

Lel, iron. life. Li, near. 
Silef, silver. Lédén, to live ; reside. Ma, according to. 
Ston, stone. Poliidén, to lose. Nen, without. 
Tanda, to tie. Pla, instead of. 
Yagén, to chase. Sis, since. 
Ta, against. 
Ve, along. 


Exercises.—Ogolob da fot li dom olik nen golén ve jol flama. 
Man kémon ovii flam al login jevali et keli vipol selén. Kik at 
binom de lel, binom gudikum ka ut de silef. Sentab keli epoliidol 
binom dis stul jibleda olik. Mot obik edeilof in yel ot as fat olik. 
Nok obik elédom in dom ot in kel fatel elidom jii deil jifatela 
obik. Fium |i fot binom flam gletik. Plo kim binom kat at kel 
binom su tab? Kaf kiom binom gudikiin ma ced olik, ut keli 
elemob plo sentabs kils a paun u aut keli jindk esedof ole? Eké- 
mob al dom olik pla blod obik al konéna ele das jimotel obsik no 
ekanof kimon, bi ebinof len jiblod ofik sis dels kil. Fate mot 
obik elédoms in dom Ji fot pos deil cilas omsik ¢ ebilboms ta ced 
gudikiin obik. Stons gletik binomsve jol flama. Tanoliéd fadi at 
zi buk olik. 

If you go through the forest you will see my horse. Tie him 
near the large tree along the shore of the river. Tell (to) your 
uncles and aunts that, according to my best opinion, they should 
come with their father to see my animals and flowers; they have 
not seen them since two years. Until his death my brother lived 
with me in our uncle’s house. You kiss your sister instead of your 
brother; can you tell (to) me what you said against him to his 
grandfather? The man who is without hands or feet can live, but 
the man who is without a head will die. Three boys chased a dog 
and a cat around the tree which is near your nephew's house. Are 
you not able to tie this thread to that iron key? Will you go with 
me along the river shore under the trees? I have lived in this 
house since those days in which you and I were boys. My sister 
lived until her death with my grandmother, who lost her son six 
years ago (before six years). Who tied this dog under that tree ? 
Will you tell this to your father without giving (to give) him your 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old or! ot of aaa 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


| Owi 





A Baier Spanish Grammar. By A. Hjalmar Edgren, 
Pb.D. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 125 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
The great success of Professor Edgren’s French grammar, issued 

about a year ago, promises that this, also, prepared upon much 

the same plan, thongh with some improvements, will be a success- 
ful textbook for the learner, in school or out. Professor Edgren’s 
efforts in simplifying and F perv nay the grammatical portions 
seem to be very successful. Besides three leading covjugations 
of verbs, he gives five subordinate ones, and under these groups all 
but about thirty of the verbs. This results in a great sav- 
ing of the student’s time and labor, besides making the work of 
referring a form to its proper place mach easier. grammar 
occupies but fifty pages, and the syntax thirty-four. There is a 
short chapter on Spanish versification, followed by one on Spanish 
words in English. Exercises on the text and an excellent index 
occupy the rest of the book. Under each heading a synopsis of the 
history of the former part of speech is first given, enabling one to 
grasp the connection and of the Spanish from the Latin or 
other roots. This in itself will do away with much of the hardest 
study for the thinking student, and jally one acquainted with 
the Latin. The ao ages the book ws in ee — 
for acquiring a voca , and for recognizing ges in the 

Spanish y from lish, French, and Latin, as the 

change of ph into f. It a work otherwise so com it is surpris- 

ing not to find more reference to the phon rulings of the 

Academy. 


University Extension Manvaurs. Use and Abuse of 

Money. By W. Cunningham. 219 pp. 

The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. 321 pp. 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By William Knight. 288 pp. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00 each. 

Rarely bas there appeared in the history of American book-mak- 
ing so vaulable a series, a3 such, as this. Often the root-idea of a 
series is the floating of much trash under the inspiration of a few 
great names,—notable examples will occur toour readers. Bat this 
series thus far presents only well written, carefully selected works 
placed in the series because they belorg there. It looks at this 
time as though University Extension is to be of inestimable benefit 
to America by setting its seal of approval upon such books only as 
are worth reading, and it selects books that have not been previously 
read, and that, but for its endorsement, would never be read by the 
busy men and women of this intense age. 


THe CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. By Regina Maria 

Roche. 2 vols. Price, $2 50. 

Tue ScotrisH CHIEFS. By James Porter. 2 vols. Chicago: 

A. C. McClarg & Co. Price, $2.50. Gilt tope. 

These two fine old stories which are forever new, are published 
in a handsome and attractive style for the holidays, with the best 
of printing and paper, and rich red cloth bindings. Those are 
standard books which every library should posseas and which bear 
the test of a constant re-reading No such beantiful edition of these 
old favorites has ever been offered, and the prediction of an unusu- 
ally large sale is sure to be fulfilled. 


Groprsy. By J. Howard Gore. “The Riverside Science 
Series.’”’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. 218 pp. $1.25. 
Professor Gore, of the Mathematical Department in Columbian 

University, presents in comparatively brief compass the historical 
growth and essential elements of this rather misunderstood or un- 
known science. It is an able exposition of the subject, and should 
be read by every teacher who wishes to thoroughly understand,—and 
this is the basis of all improvement in teaching,—the why and 
wherefore of much of the ‘‘ introductions ’’ to the geographies, espe- 
cially to the physical features. The treatment, perbaps somewhat 
unfortunately, is based on historical development, and in this way 
one sees the gradual growth of accurate determinations in regard 
to the earth’s shape and size. The fact that we dwell on “ an ob- 
late spheroid, like an orange flattened at the poles,’’ actually becomes 
interesting when one discovers how the fact wae proved and the in- 
flaence it has had on all our geographi measurements. The 
book presents in print for the first time the results achieved by the 
spheroid of Professor Harkness of our national navy. 


By Margare 


A Sone or Lire. t Warner Morley. Illus- 


trated by Robert Forsyth. Chicago: A.C. McClurg &C.. 155 
pp., 144x5. Price, $1.25. 
One of the prettiest books of the year for the young, and one 


which makes science as interesting as a story is Miss Morley’s beau- 
tifial and artistic Song of Life. It is a work which the most learned 
and the most ignorant can alike read with pleasure. The ‘‘ Song ’”’ 
begins with Flowers, telling of their structure, their growth, their 
processes of breathing, feeding and reproduction. Fishes comes next 
in the seale of life, with their odd forms and peculiarities of adap- 
tation and development. Frogs and Birds have the next chapters, 
and Animals‘and Man the closing ones. There is also an instructive 
essay entitled ‘‘ The World’s Cradle,’’ in which the author explains 
the laws and development of life from the protoplasm upwards. 
The drawings are arranged in a novel and artistic manner, and are 
thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of the book, which is simple 
without being shallow, and learned without being affected. 


KnirzE Work IN THE ScHooLRooM. By George B. 

Kilbon. Springfield: Milton Bradley Co. 192 pp. 

While the title is honest, it in no sense represents the scope of 
this work, which is really a presentation of the essential features of 
tool work, with a complete four-year course for the school. It is 
little more than a year ago that Mr. Kilbon, who is the skillful 
director of the Springfield manual training work, presented an out- 
line of a course for a single year. This takes the idea there ger- 
minant and perfects it for the first year’s work, and then projects it 
through the three succeeding years. The first year’s work is, 
strictly speaking, knife work, but the three succeeding years intro- 
duce all phases of wood work. It is not sloyd, indeed it is almost 
anti-sloyd inasmuch as he openly challenges the use of some of 
the tools employed in sloyd work, denying that they have any prac- 
tical application for American wood work. Swedish sloyd always 
requires shop work, bench tools, and bench tools. Mr. Kilbon be- 
lieves, on principle, that this is all wrong; he thinks pupils ehould 
be able to learn all that needs to be learned by staying at their 
own desks, with the simple privilege of whittling upon the floor. 
He argues that we do not teach bookkeeping by making a boy act- 
ually keep a fall set of books, and that there is no reason why, in 
order to teach the principles of joinery, one should be taken to a 
shop oan reguieed to run the establishment. 








opinion oncerping it (the same) ? 


Swedish sloyd naturally tendg to the making of nsefy! articles, 
which be pronognces radically wrong both ip Theory and practing, 
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the aim being y educational, 


primaril nothing 
far as it will be of service from the Fame nat Bid ple Sieciblinn 


through the te heel om 
Before t udgment upon th 1 

Americanized sloyd, and knife week, Mr. Kilbos 

heariog, and this book must be given respectful consideration 


Certainly no one is better able to present any phage of the subject 


than Mr. Kilbon. 


Tue Assess OF Port Roya AND OrueEr § 
By Maria Ellery Mackaye. Teteednction by Thomas i. 


: Lee & Shepard. 1 
Such a volume as this helps to refute Mag Mllag Ee ' 


» are not producing anything requiring really 


Higginsov. 


though writisg much 
thoughtfal and studious literary work. The most of th 


exhibit an intelligence, taste, and appreciation seldom met with. 


The subjacts are *‘ Mere Angélique of Port Royal.” * 

Rolazd,’’ ‘* Beaumachais,’’ ‘‘ French Women vf ‘the Ree 
“The Marvel of Mount Michel,” and “Provencal Songs,’ ‘to 
which Me. Higginson pays the high compliment of wishing himself 


the author. 


Mi.Ton’s Ope on THE Mornina or Curist’s Nativ- 
iry, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENsEROSO, aND LycIpAs. With 


Introductions, Notes, and Indexes by A. Wilson Verity, M A 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: illan & Oc, 
17 sat the Pre 70 eet w York: Macmillan & Co. 
is is a moet satisfactory edition of these mi 
great blind poet. It would be hard to find cre Ray see Ay og 
an edition designed for a student’s nee which this volame does not 
contain. The introduction begins with a life of Milton, supple- 
menting and adding to, rather than repeating, the lives as given in 


eyclopedias and literary histories, An introductory essay on each 


of the poems follows, tracing its history and giving a touch of sug- 
gestive criticism, The text is followed by notes, covering one hun- 
dred and thirty pages, for thirty-two pages of text. These farnish 
av invaluable storehouse of matter, the use of which will not stop with 
the study of these poems, nor, indeed, of the literature of Milton 
and his contemporarier. The study of these poems, suppleraented 
by such editing, must have an inestimably broadening effect upon 
the stadent. Their valae and suggestiveness is great to all who 
teach any form of literature, and increases as the subject ap- 
proaches the great bard. Every teacher of literature should pos- 
seas this edition, 

LITERATURE IN THE Pusiic Scnoots. By F. L. Pattee. 
Cincinnati: Teachers’ Codperative Pub.Co. 48 pp. Price, 20c. 
Mr. Pattee, who is known to the readers of the JOURNAL from 

his admirable presentation of phases of astronomy teaching, has 

here grappled with one of the vital school questions of the hour. 

He heroically challenges the present methods of teaching reading 

There is nothing original in this; multitudes have traveled the road 

before; bat he presents a better way, which few have done. He 

does more than this; he studies in detail the defects of the present 
methods, and gives the new way with minuteness. 

We know of no way in which 20 cents can be so profitably in- 
vested by one who is interested in improving the reading habits of 
school children as in the purchase of this monograph. The author 
has convictions, knows what he desires to see accomplished, and is 
satisfied that he can suggest a way for the doing of it. 


Wanverinas 1n Sours America. By Charles Water- 

ore Thomas Nelson & Sons. Lllustrated. 367 pp, 
x 54. ° 

Mr. Waterton was an English gentleman, who first began his 
wanderings in 1812, through the wilds of Demarara and Datch 
Guiana. His second journey to South America was in 1816, when 
he visited the coast of Brazil and penetrated some distance into the 
interior. His travels, though so out of date, have an origiaality of 
description and a fand of curious information which make them 
quite unique and of interest to one generation after another. The 
extended review of the book by Sidney Smith, written in 1826, is 
included, and forms an admirable introduction. 

Tue Crration AND Examination oF WILLIAM SHAKs- 
PEARE BEFORE THE WoksHIPpFuL Sir Tuomas Lucy, 
Kniaut. By Walter Savage Landor. With an Introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Cec. 
Price, $1.25, 

The Citation and Examination ¢f William Shakspeare at the 
great hall at Charlecote for the offense of deer stealing is one of 
the masterpieces of Landor, and was one of the three great works 
written during his residence ia [taly from 1829 to 1837. Those 
who admit fioding the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ”’ a trifle dull and 
dreary cannot but read with delight this charming bit of old Eng- 
lish life, and must acknowledge the imaginative force and color 
which the genius of the author put into its description. Mr. 
Mabie’s introdaction is characteristically graceful and appropriate. 


Tar Warwicxsuire Avon. By A. T. Quiller-Coueh. 
Illustrated bv Alfred Parsons. New York: Harper & Bros. 
142 pp., 84x6. Gilt top, in box. Price, $200. 

This delightfal series of papers upon the Warwickshire Avon are 
already well known through the pages of Harper's Monthly, and 
are well worthy the beautiful print and binding that they are given 
in book form. Illostrations aud text have been seldom more artis- 
tically blended than in these fascinating descriptions of the pictar- 
eeque country of Anne Hathaway, where the author and artist have 
discovered a hundred new beauties. The lover of old Englieh scenes 
and historical monuments will be eager to possess so fine a literary 
and art treasure, which is of permanent value. 


Numeser IX. of the current series of the “ Johns Hop-| 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science ” is an 
essay on The Constitutional Development of Japan, by binder 


yenaga, professor of political ecience in Tokio Senmon-gakko. 


i 


The constitutional movement began when, in 1853, “ the high offi- 


cials of the empire near broke their hearts’’ consulting over ‘‘ the 
arrival of au individual named Perry who called himself an envoy | 
of the United States of America.”? When once an opening had | 


been given to the foreigners, and foreign views, the oppositicn to) - os. sropmanm and Dorothea, Edited by Prof. Hewerr of Cornell. 


the old feudal system rapidly increased in strength, Then «ane 
the overthrow of the feadal system and the re-establishment of ye 
imperial power, the movement culminating in the proclamation o 


1881, in which was announced the establishment of the Parliament Goethe's Meisterwerke. Edited by Dr. 


in 1890. In reading this able study of constitutional development, | 
perhaps the surest test of the inherent abilities of people, ~ is 
continually forced to recognize the wonderfal qualities of the Jap- 
anese race. Everything hes been plganed and egecuted with a oor} 
and thoroughness which few nations hayo equaled, and © resend | 
for lgw whiah, instead of leaving the i pression of e lack of “ omsine 
in the nation, rather shows ita reglization of, and tryst ip, the g 
gene of the entire people, and esperially of the raling clases 


merits of sloyd, 
is sure to have a 


have appeared in various magazines, and oth od 
which have never been published. They deal with ge 
people of French history about which little has been written, and 





humble, yet significant and decided 

, titions whi 

pigeon mobs,’’ the assembly at mab = siren 

cee pon, ae Cintas aed me 
u noti . culmin i 

1 ay 18 as significant reading as has pathesary Benne ig a 

ably strong series embraced in the Johns Hopkins Stadies. Balti- 

more: The Johns Hopkins Press. Price, 50 cents, 


D. C. Hearn & Co. have i i i 

. issued in convenient form 

(350 pp : _ 50 cents) the speeches of Edmund Burke on the 
: — ar. The volume contains the speeches on American 
naa “we on his arrival at Bristol, at the conclusion of the Poll, on 
Me elation with America, and the Letter to the Sheriffs of 
. ristol. There is a brief biography outline, a list of the ministers 
ry Burke 8 political life, of books for reference, and a group 
of his literary friends, as well as a scheme for an analysis of style 
~ giving in compact form what is almost never found in histories 
of literature. The notes, by A. M. George, give a brief bistorical 
introduction to each speech and critical comments on occasional 
gee, as well as the usual explanation of allusions beyond the 
nowledge of the ordinary reader. It is a useful edition of matter 
alike valuable to the teacher of literature and of American history. 


Our Sixry-Srx Sacrep Booxs: How Tury Came TO 
US AND WHat THEY ARE,’ is the title of a most interestir g 
little brochare in white and gold issued by the American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia, and written by Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 
It tells in a concise way how the Bible came to us, going back 
through the King James’ version, the early English versions, and 
then to the original texts in Hebrew and Greek. It is an excellent 
book for Bible students or as a text for classes. There are numer- 
ous fac-simile pages from old Bibles. Price, 40 cents. 


Tue Greek Gutuiver. By A. J. Chureh, M.A., is a 
translation into English of the Vera Historia of Lucian. Readers, 
old and young, may fiod entertainment in its quaint and humorous 
extravagances, which are given in the original classic form. Pro- 
fessor Church is well known as one of the ablest classical scholars, 
and all his translations are impressed with the characteristic stamp 
of accuracy, elegance, and discrimination. Macmillan & Co., 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Tue holiday season brings among its many beautiful 
books the eighth volume of Good Things from Life, which is a col- 
lection of the choicest bits of fun and frivolity taken from that 
favorite periodical during the pest year. The book is a handsome 
oblong, and the illustrations are exact reproductions from the - 
azine. In short, ‘‘ Here is everything advantageous to life.’ 
Price, $2.00. Pablished by Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Received from Darrell & Upham, Boston. 


Donatp Ross or Hemera is the latest novel by 
William Black, and is a story of the Scotch crofters told in the 
novelist’s best vein, with all the vividness of local coloring which 
distinguishes his other Scottish tales. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Paper, 50 cents. 


Tuk Wortaineton Company, New York, issue many 
attractive books for the holiday season. Among their latest an- 
nouncements are the following: ‘' With Stanley in Africa,’’ by 
Captain McClure ($2.50); ‘Manners and Customs of Spain,” 
by James Mew ($5.00); ‘‘ Peep o’ the Morn,’ by Mary E. Lath- 
bury ($1,75); ‘*‘Our Boys in Ireland,’’ by Harry W. French 
($2.50); ‘‘ Buds avd Blossoms,’’ by Lucie E, Villeplait ($1.75) ; 
“San Dials,’’ ($1.75); and “ Worthington’s Annaal,’’ (1.25). 


Tae Fountain Sone Boo, third series, for use in 
schools and institutes, is now issued by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
Price, 15 cents. These books have become favorites wherever 
used, and offer really good and appropriate music at a merely 
nominal price. A ‘*‘ Word Edition”’ is also published at the low 
price of 5 cents single copy. 


A new and eminently practical Cook Book embracing 
more than one thousand recipes and suggestions to aomennaare 
compiled by Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick, has been published by n 
Crowell, & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio, as number 69 in the 
Farm and Fireside Library, which is published monthly. The 
book is very fully illustrated. 


Pris, by the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
* Laddie,”’ ete., isa pretty, pathetic little story of a quiet, homely, 
self-sacrificing life, written with the same delicacy and refinement 
which has characterized this author’s other works. Pablished by 
Roberts Bros, Boston. Cloth, 50 ets. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Sabbath in Seinen = tl England; by Alice Morse Earle. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

English Colonization and Empire; by Alfred Caldecotte; price. $1 
The Gate Beautiful; by Kev. Hugh Macmillan; price, $1.25 —tTales 
of Mystery; edited by George Saintsbury; price, $1.00. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Sir Philip Sidney; by H. R. Fox Bourne; trice, $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Perfume Holder; by Craven Langstroth Betts, New York: 

lisfield & Fitch. 

OGlontalene’s De L’Institution Des Enfans; edited py Ferdinand 

Boucher. —Five Short Courses of gvy te English Literature ; by C. 

T. Winchester; price, 45 cents. —- The Story of Our Continent; by N. 

S Shaler; price, 85 oonts, —— Gpe Goto te Cesar; by William ©. Col- 
; price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn 4 

ae le; by Mary A. Gilmore. New York: A. DF. Randolph & Oo. 

My Lady — ¥ Genesee by Anna Von Rydingsvird; price, 

2%. Boston: D. throp Co. 

‘Goloquial German; by Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A.M.; price, 65¢. 
—Introductory French Reader ; by William Dwight Whitney and M. 
P. Whitney; price, 70 cents. New ork: Henry Holt & Co. 

To Write or Not to Write; compiled by Alice R. a bm price, $1. 
Boston: Co-operative Literary Press. 59A Ames Building. 

A Missing Million; by Oliver Optic; price, $1.25. Boston: Lee and 


so hort History of England; by Miss E. 8. Kirkland; price, $1 25. 





Gore’s German Science Reader. Edited by Prof. J. 


— y of the Abbey (2 vols.); by Regina Maria Roche ; 
eae 'A Song of Life, by Margaret Warner Morley; price. 
$1.2! * The Story of Jane Austen’s Life; by Osear Fay Adans; price, 
$1.25 —— The Scottish Chiefs (2 vols.); by Jane Porter; price, $2 50. 
Chicago: A.C McClurg & Co. 


——___ —————. 
CHICAGO’S SEWING SCHOOL. 


About nine hundred ladies assembled at the High School Build- 
ing, on Friday, Nov. 27, to take the required examination for 
teachers, in the newly organized sewing department in connec- 
tion with the public schools of Chicago, under the supervision of 
Mrs. M . J. Flowers, chairman of this committee. Many of the 
applicants are employed in the city as teachers, although outsiders 
were free to take the test which was as follows : 

In a piece of muslin ten by three inches, make,—a hem one inch 
broad ; a bias fell; a button bole in hem. 

In a piece of merino, make,—a right angle, one inch cnt and 
darn it; make a hole and darn it. 

The written examination was as follows: 
gk . pattern for apron. (a) Give necessary measurements 

2. Describe the firet two lessons you would give a child. 

3. Have you ae ne le pe to a class ? 

commi appointed to mark the sewing and were 
Mre. M. J. Flowers and Misa Mary E. Bart of the weno at. eben 
tion, and Mrs. Ella Young and Miss Lizzie Hartney, assistant 
ge = 
wenty usand children have applied for entrance to sew- 
ing schools. It was designed at firet to assign a teacher to every 
twenty children, but the approximate number, considering the ex- 
amined applicants, provided all should pass, would be about thirty 
to each teacher. The city has made arrangements to open seven 
schools, at first, one in each district. The salary is not fixed, but 
it is supposed that it will be $1 50 or $2.00 per lesson. The board 
of education have not yet decided whether the session will be held 
on Saturday or during regalar echool sessions. Mies Burt thinks 
it would be better during the school session. 

Room 20, daring the examination, was pleasantly conducted by Miss 
Ball and Miss Williard of the King School. They answered the 
many questions in such a kind and business-like way that the occu- 
pants of the room considered themselves fortunate. Seventeen 
other rooms were managed pleasantly by ladies from other echools 
selected for that purpose by the supervisors, 

At the close of two hours’ work the applicants sewed their merino 
and muslin together and fastened it to the right hand upper corner 
of foolecap, rolled the sheet of paper, tied it with a string, wrote 
their name and address on the roll, and are now awaiting the deci- 
sion of the jadges. SAvIE F. Pratt, Chicago, Ill, 








IN THE LAND OF PENN. 


Tue Domnes oF KEYSTONE EpUCATORS.—TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTES.—THE USE OF THE STATE APPROPBIATIONS.— 
ELEVATORS IN SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia Press, which is generally in an advanced posi- 
tion on questions of education, recently urged strongly that eleva- 
tors be put in the girls’ new normal school of that city for the con- 
venience of the pupils. The Press interviewed numerous physicians 
and directors, all of whom favored the projects. Principal Fetter 
of the school and one of his teachers alone objected to the proposi- 
tion, which led the Press to say editorially: Teachers constitute 


the most conservative class in the community, which is one reason 
our schools are no better. The elevators would not be used by all; 
but large elevators, properly designed, would save much stair 
climbing, and every day of the school year there will be a certain 
number of scholars who ought to use them, and if they are put in 
the building, will use them. 

The governor of Pennsylvania gravely informed the teachers of 
the state last July that it rests with them to show by the results of 
this year’s work in the schools whether the legislature did a wise 
thing in increasing the state appropriation to $5,000,000. Those 
who have more experience in the public schools than the governor 
took this statement cum grano salis. An instance recently came to 
the writer’s notice which he refers to his excellency for solution. 
The district of Ayr, in Fulton County, employs ten teachers. Last 
year it paid its teachers $25 per month; this year, with the state 
appropriation two and one half times as great, it cuts down the gal- 
aries of its teachers to $20 per month, and pays its salaries from the 
state appropriation without any local taxation. Comment is uu- 
necessary, and unfortunately euch districts cannot be reached 
through the educational press, for they usually contain nothing 
but educational fossils, 80 long dead and petrified that they never 
read professional journals. ana 

Oo Monday, Nov. 9, County Sapt. C. J. Potts opened the inst - 
tute of Bedford County in the Assembly Hall of the public echools 
of Bedford borough. It was the twenty-seventh annual session of 
the institute, and is generally acknowledged to be the best ever 
held in the county. Of the 289 teachers of the county, 284 were 
present. Ethelbert D. Warfield, Pb.D, LL.D., president of La- 
fayette College, was present, and gave several profoundly scholarly 
and interesting addresses on the ‘* Philocopby of History and the 
Teaching of History.” Dr. Warfield’s lectures were the featare of 
the ivetitate. E. 8. Loomis, Pb.D., of Berea, O., gave instruction 
in arithmetic; Supt. C. J. Swift of Eik County talked on primary 
reading ; and G. M. D. Eckele of Shippensbarg addressed the institute 
severaltimes. E. KE. McCurdy of Everett spoke on primary arithme- 
tic; and Jae. J. H. Hamilton of Bedford gave instruction ia ‘* The 
English Language and Literature.” Rev. W. H . Schuyler gave avery 
interesting talk on ‘‘ The Historical Method in the Stady of Eng- 
lish.’ The Institute passed a resolution requesting the legislature to 
add to the next bill appropriating money to the public schools, @ 
clause requiring each district in order to secure its quota of state 
appropriation, to raise for school purposes by local taxation an 
amount equal to the apportionment for that district. 

Before the Institute adjourned the teachers organized the Bed- 


























NEW GERMAN TEXTS. 


Cuicaco, Lonpon, have lately published : 





specialists ae Van Loeper, the great Goethe echolar, 


Gcethe; notes, critical, historical, literary, explanatory ; 


introduce the studeat to Goethe’s poetry and prose. Large size, 275 pp., $1.50. 


" apegialized German of scientific works. Comprehensive, 
A full list of modern language texts, Send for catalogue, 


H. Gore of Colambian University. An introduction to the highly 
convenient; jast what is needed for scientific stadents. Price, 60 o/s. 


Dh & HEATH & €9., Boston, New York, hCicagg, 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, New York, 


Unreservedly commended by such noted 
and Dr. Raland, the director of the Goethe Museum at Weimar. “ The 
best edition published,’’ eay all who bave seen it. Price, 90 cts. 


WILHELM BERNHARDT. 
and vocabulary of difficult words, 


It contains selections from poetry and prose; life of 
and every help that is required to 
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ford County Teachers’ Asssciation, and determined to once 
is fis oo in ou during the school year. Jas. J. H. Hamil- 
ton of Bedford was t. 


Monroe; S. 8S. Neff, who ; G. 
, Dr. E. M. Hyde of University, Dr. G. M. Philips, 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, and mae | ouck. 
At Lancaster the teachers o soamume Sennty enemies’ © 
op 


Handy of Newark, Del., Supt. 
Boone of Indiana, Prof. J. T. Gaines, and Mes. B. 


and Mrs. H. E. Monroe. 

At Ebensbarg the Cambria County teachers gathered a quarter 
fe eee’ eS ee by such men as Supt. 
J. M. Coughlin of . Professor Bible, State Superin- 
tendent Waller, Dr. E. O Lyte, and Dr. Reed. 

James J. H. Hamivron, Bedford, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
GxORGIA. 
State Editor, ARTHUR H. BRALS, Milledgeville. 


Dr. Spencer, state geologist, made a pleasant call upon friends at 
the old capital of Georgia recently. He has gone on a geological 
excursion down the Oconee River, which will occupy over two 
weeks. He was formerly at the State University. j 

Dr. J. L. M. Carry promises a trip to Georgia in the coming 
year, and has placed Milledgeville and the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College on his list of places to visit. , 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the University of California is here in 
Georgia on a visit to old friends and acquaintances. His head 
quarters are with a daughter who resides on a farm near Milledge- 
ville. He bas expressed himself as delighted with the new educa- 
tional movement in Georgia, which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a normal school for the training of teachers. He has jast 
returned from the International Congress of Geologists, and will 
leave in January for an eight months’ tour of Europe and European 
universities. He is easily one of the greatest of living geologists. 

A new feature of the normal and industrial school is a training 
class for students of the normal department in free hand and indastrial 
drawing. The pupils of thisfolass are from nine to fourteen years 
of age, and the training is given by Mrs. A. H. Beals, mistress of 
drawing. ‘The training lessons are given in the presence of sixty- 
one teacher. é 

Supt. W. Harper of Dalton reports the heaviest enrollment in 
the history of the schools. 

radford County is one of the few counties in Georgia that has a 
regular anoual institute. 

Supt. W. M. Bridges of Waycross is putting school matters into 
exeellent shape in that flourishing city. His salary has been ad- 
vanced to reach his growing worth. 

The Methodist Brathren p 
$20,000 are asked to begin with. 

Prof. ©. C. Cox and Prof. Charles M. Neil will move their 
achools jointly to Manchester, the new suburb of Atlanta; the for- 
mer comes from La Grange and the latter moves his boys from 
Moreland Park, near Atlanta. 

Savannah has opened her night schools. The day enrollment is 


very large. 


to found a college at McRae,— 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 
Prin. H. F. Kincaid of the West Des Moines High School, for- 
merly of the high school of Dayton, O., is giving good satisfaction. 
Give and take is the rule. Iowa furnishes two professors to Le- 
land Stanford University,—Professor Anderson and Prof. M. W. 


.|and will receive the hearty support e 
.| though they regret that his acquaintance and expsrience have not 
been greater. 


to the West Supts R. G. Young of Helena, F. B. Gault of Tacoma, 
W. BM. Friesnct af Los Angeles; to Aberdeen, Dak., B. F. Hood ; 
to Aurora (Til ) High School another of her best men,— rof. E. G. 
Cool 


Supt. H. B. Larrabee, for eight years in charge of the Creston 


1| schools, has comes the chair of mathematics in Tabor College. 


Miss F. Belle Patterson, for three years a most acceptable teacher 


charge|in the Oskaloosa High School, is pursuing special and advanced 


University. : ! 
of the atate,—he gets $2,400. : superin- 
aan we principals a salary of $1,500 or more. 

It is universally felt to be a great loss to Iowa that Supt. Henry 
Sabin retires from office next January. He has shown tact, wis- 
dom, energy, scholarship, and fall acquaintance with the needs 
the schools of the state. His successor is recognized as a gentiemar, 
of the school men of the state, 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, B, G. YOUNG, Helena. 


Montana will be re resented at the Saratoga session of the N. E. A. 
Since the 12th of ber reading circles have been organized in 
every county in Montana. Not less than 90 per cent. of the entire 
of teachers of the state are enrolled. 
“The new and elegant high school building of Helena will be 
ready for occupancy not later than March. It has been two years 


in building. 

The Montana teachers’ institutes have been more than ordinarily 
successful this fall. The attendance has been large, the exercises 
of a high character, and the interest exceedingly well sustained. 

One of the features of the state association will be an exhibit of 
school work. This is the first time in the history of Montana that 
a matic effort has been made to hold an educational exhibit. 

te a number of our towns and outlying districts are preparing 
work. That there will be a fine display is already an assured fact. 

At the last meeting of the state association, held at Helena, De- 

cember, 1890, a State Educational Council was organized. Its first 
annual meeting will be held Dec. 28, at Bozeman. 
An opinion from Montana’s attorney general holds that there is 
no law for the employment of a city superintendent ; that the board 
has no anthority whatever for employing such an officer and that 
the treasurer is personally liable for any money paid to such an 
official. In a second opinion he holds, however, that the board of 
trustees may employ a person as teacher and then order him to 
perform the duties of a superintendent, if they choose to do so. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 
The Louisville School Board reorganized on the 4th inet. by re- 


.| electing the Hon. John Descher as president. Mr. Descher has 


served ten years as a member of the city school board, and first 
attracted attention by his energetic campaign in favor of night 
schools. Asa result of his efforts Louisville has a system of night 
schools uveurpassed by any in the country. These schools offer 
thorough three years’ courses in bookkeeping, stenography, and 
type-writing. Special classes are maintained for foreigners who 
desire to study English. Mr. Descher is an active business man, 
yet he finds time to give his personal attention to the schools. The 
sympathetic and generous interest which he manifests in the poor 
and unfortunate has done much to make these night schools so 
pular among the classes which, as a rule, are so difficult to reach. 
ating the past few months diphtheria has greatly interfered with 
the attendance. 
In response to State Superintendent Thompson’s call a meeting 
of city and county superintendents was held in this city on the 2d, 
3d, and 4th inst, Great interest was manifested. Asa result a 
committee of twelve was appointed by the request of the revisory 
committee of the constitutional convention to submit a revision of 
the echool laws. The convention pe:itioned for local taxation with 
the county as a unit of taxation; for three normal schools; for 
professional state certificates; for abolishing the single district sys- 
tem; for more defivite legislation for city schools, and protested 
against state textbooks. 
The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association de- 
ag» to hold the next meeting at Paducah daring the last week 
in June. 

A Superintendents’ Union has been formed, with E. O. Gallion 
of Carrollton as president; Geo. O. McBroom, Paducah, vice- 
president ; and Superintendent Reeves, Oldham, secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


It is the intention of all interested to make the next state asso- 
ciation the best possible; one feature will be an exhibit of work ap- 





paratus, collections for cabinets, etc. This is intended to be one 
of the first steps toward an exhibit at Chicagoin 1893. The officers 


of type, making up forms, printing, ete. 


Sampson, both from the State University at Iowa City. She sent | oe the Association are: President—A. L. Woods of Grafton. Vice- 


Presidents—Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth of Carrington, George S. 
Fisher of Jamestown. Secretary—Miss Etta C. Lewis. Treasurer 
—H. L. Hall of Buffalo. Executive Committee—J. M. Devine of 
LaMoure, Joseph Kennedy of Hillsboro, Miss Rosalie Pollock of 
Casselton. 

Superintendent Ogden has issued notices to the teachers of the 
state that an examination of candidates for state certificates will 
take place durimg the last day and the day succeeding the meeting 
of the State Educational Association, which convenes at Grand 
Forks, Dee. 29. 

It is but jast to mention the success and enterprice of Prin. A. R. 
Spear of the school for the Deaf and Damb at Devils Lake. One of 
pies circees to eeeteca mene ae 

equipment for 4 pupi i work of settin 
\sype, tau sre ret result has ap. 
peared in the form of a neat paper called The Banner, to be issued 
semi-monthly. This in every particular is a credit to both 
principal and pupils, if the first issue is a true indication of those 
to follow. Superintendent Spear has accomplished a grand thing 
for the deaf and dumb pupils in his school. 

In addition to the school jast mentioned, North Dakota maintains 
the following public schools of higher instruction: State normals 
at Mayville and at Valley City; University of North Dakota; 
State Agricultural College, and Academy of Sciences. Her five 
largest public schools are: Fargo City schools, employing 23 
teachers; Grand Forks, 19 teachers; Jamestown, 11 teachers ; 
Bismarck, 7 teachers; Grafton, 7 teachers. 


NEW YORK. 


New York City.—There is much satisfaction expressed at the 
reappointment of President Haunt of the board of school commis- 
sioners. He is an enthusiastic Republican, bat that did not deter 
Mayor Grant from reappoin him.——The praises of the late 
Alexander McLeod Agnew are being sung in these days. Though 
not an official in recent years, he visited schools more than any 
commissioner and was always a friend of the teachers.——Prin. E. 
P. Pitcher, who was in poor health a year ago, is much better, and 
his school, No. 55, is in good condition. ——Prin. Hugh P. O Neil 
of No 23, City Hall Place, is the most sensible defender of the 
schools of the city to be found. He believes in them, though he 
recognizes their faults. He sees the difficulty of adopting whole- 
sale reforms in such a system.——The evening schools are very 
successfal this year.——Free evening lectures in various parts of 
the city are pronounced a success, though the experiment is stil! in 
its infancy.——There is universal regret that Supervisor Dsbevoise 
has a cloud resting over his administration because of the school- 
house contract scandale.——Prin. Jacob T. Boyle of No. 7 began 
a3 @ monitor teacher on $50 a year when he was but fourteen years 
of age. In 1863 he was elected to a principalship. He is most 
widely known from his evening school work, having been principal 
of nearly every night school in the city. 





orto. 


Cincinnati.—The statement is often made that the work in the 
lower grades of our public schools is not satisfactory, because so 
few pupils receive.in them an impetus towards a higher education. 
All such discussions are based upon the number which enter the 
high schools, This city has two endowed high schools which are 
filled to overflowing ; two more will be ready to open at the be- 
ginning of the school year. The technical school, under the man- 
egement of Prin. E. R. Booth, is also taxed to its utmost capacity. 
Other pupils leave the public schools not to leave stady, but to en- 
ter other institutions of learning. The Ohio Mechanic Institute 
enrolls in its evening claeses over 700 students. The art academy, 
the college of music, the medical colleges and school of pharmacy, 
and other departments of the University of Cincinnati, are con- 
tinually recruiting.from the various grades of the public school 
system, 

The academic department of the University of Cincinnati began 
the present academic year with an entrance clase of eighty-one, 
the argest in ite history. The only obstacle to the institution’s 
rapid progress is the fact that the right to change its location and 
accept a gift of forty-three acres from the city, is contested by the 
heirs of Charles M. Micken, who gave the University its present 
site and endowed it with more than half a million dollars. The 
case is now before the court. 

Some of the members of the faculty organ'zed a movement, the 
success of which is far exceeding their expectations. It is univer- 
sity extension classes for teachers on Saturdays. The followirg 
courses are offered: Analytics, by Professor Hyde; Horace and 
Virgil, by Professor Sproull; Inorganic Chemistry, by Profescor 
Norton; Mediwval History, by Professor Myers; Mechanics, by 
Professor Baldwin. The committee of teachers conzists of Pro- 
fessors Weaver, Flowers, and Willey. Although but short notice 
was given, over seventy were enrolled. These classes have no 
official connection with the University, nevertheless all of the pro- 
feesors belong to the faculty. Moreover, the Faculty Board of 
















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 
moo” He. Haseltine, Warren, Pa 





Toadies: 





We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 


(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or Jan. ist, Latin and Literature. 

(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra, History, ete: Lady. 

(8) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 

(4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. 
Kindergarten and Primary for Connecticut (two teachers). 


. 5) 
WANTED, {8 Grammar teacher for Michigan. 


In one of our best New England academies, a young,| (7) High Sehool Assist. for Illinois; $75 
Christian man,—a college graduate,— to teach the {8 High School Assistant; Far West; 
Holness Salary Oe Eee weemnees, {fit} Vogue erence tosataeaueat 
AM J 4 r, r—Con 
, iS fale viethonae Rams nets 7 ara 
t., Boston. or Interme work in Colorado: $75 per mon 
se (15) High School Assist.: Literature and History. Strong 


N. E. Bureau of Education, (12) 








WANTED yoy of a good school: » $750. 
’ (16) High Sebool Assist.—2d 4ssist: Rhetoric and Lit. Salary, $60 to $70 per month ; Illinois. 
In a New England city high school a lady,—a college | (17) Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsia. Salary depends on amount of experience and ability 
vate,—to teach Greek and Mathematics ; to| (18) Lady Teacher of ek for Public Schools of large Western City ; $750. : 
iin the first of Jan, 1892. Salary, $600. (19) High School Principal, Kansas; $70. 
ply at once to (20) High School Assistant, Kansas; $60. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, (21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 
N. E, Bureau of Education, (22) High School Assistant, to teach Gorman; Michigan; $500. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. | (23) _yemaey pensher for Dakota; $650. 
—_—— = Ward Principalship for Pennsylvania; $50. 
WANTED, 25) Lady for Academy; Sciences and Mathematics; $500 and home. 


private sc 
onal Ghurch in the North. 


Immediately, a lady teacher assistant in high school, | (26) Assistant in High School in Michigan; German and Mathematics ; $600. 
qualified to teach Geometry, Bookkeeping, Drawing, | (27) Art tn Western College. 


and Physical G hy. Salary, $600. Apply at 
once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 4 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 


rmonth. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 
per month. > History, and Rhetoric. 
ool. 


in discipline and lady of high culture; 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


en: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter, ete. ; 5000 Sree. 

(6) Commercial Dept. in College. 

(8) Principalship in Idaho; Indian School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. Good 
disciplinarian and understands music. 

(9) Mathematics in Western College; $1000. 

(10) Presidency of Southern Academy ; $700-$200. 

(11) Cotegs grounds and furniture and buildings for 
sale. A me opening for a man with execu- 

(12) mage Onn ercial Dept. h 

mer ; $700. Another 
$460. Both in Hi h Schools. ° 
(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800 
(14) Manual Training in an Eastern Normal; $500 


and home. 
(15) Principalship of Academy in 8. C. ; $90. 








The numbers that have been dropped are o 
positions which have been filled by us or otherswiee. J 

The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
Jurnished by many agencies; but they come to us 
direct from ruthorities and we have been asked-to 
recommend teachers soon. 

In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we 
may be able to recommend you for one of these pla- 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without the 
delay of correspondence 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Subscribe “&\Fournal of Education Now. 


r 


which — with the first issue in January will 


Jive numbers make a volume,—a portly one, too. of over 400 


he 


Address NEW 


The new subscriber who sends 
@ year’s subscription before 
cetve the five December numbers of the JOURNAL tis, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. T| is why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW phe ene 
$e the thirty-Afth. and @ year's subscription, nning Jan. 1, cover the ches. For ex 

pages. GLAND PUBLISHING 00., 8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. JOHW a 0 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 
Useful both im Arithmetic and Geommny. 


thirty-sizth as well; for twenty, Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 


circular, price, ete., address 


ry 
CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mase, 
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Directors and the citizens heartily approve of thi 

Nothing will send elo unify Sg pthenpr ya 
“i - cae oe sands of teachers into sympathetic and 

The Union Schools has taken acti i 

view of having the teachers under its control aed Geto 
next year. It should be remembered that instraction imparted to 
one teacher is equivalent to that given to fifty pupils. Although 
the classes are intended especially for teachers, others of mature 
years may become members. One good result of this undertaking 
has already been made manifest. Teachers take renewed interest 
in their own work. It has been given a freshness that was in 
many cases entirely lost. Teachers, on account of their many du- 
ties, are not able to keep progress with investigations 
eries. In this way, however, they are brought into contact with 
specialists, who must be abreast with the times. In order that the 
best results may be obtained next year, an organization has been 
formed consisting of Professors Sproull, Norton, and Myers from 
the teaching staff, and of Professors Weaver, Flowers, and Willey 
from the students. Professor Sproull was elected president of this 
executive committee, and Professor Norton secretary and treasurer. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

Bethany College already has an enrollment of 
Ex President McLean has been req nested to again po a  oapemer 4 
dency, but has 80 far declined ; however he will remain for a time. 

Prof. D. T. Williams of Monndsville has had large photographs 
taken of the great Iadian Mound at that place. They are to be 
a premiums for the school children raising money for its 
purchase. 

The Whee ae of Education at its | 
by a vote eleven for to seven against, to erect a new grammar 
school building in the sixth ward; to establish a city high cial. 
and to erecta building for ite use in the central part of the city, 
where they will collect the high school pupils from the various 
ward buildings, and establish a regular high school course under a 
competent corps of teachers. As a matter of economy alone it will 
pay, but the s imu!us of numbers and of a course of stady far in sd- 
vance of the a one, will result in an educational boom un- 
known inthe history of the city. 

Buchanan, with the conference seminary under Dr. Hatchinson, 
the academy under Prof. U.S. Fleming, and the public schools 
under Prof. F. H. Crago, can justly claim to be the educational 
center of the state. 

An effort is being made by the friends of the seminary, which is 
under the supervision of the M. E, Church, to raise $20,000 for 


ast meeting decided, 


and discov- | ¢h, 








—_ 





additional buildings. Both i prt: 
ment is greatly in excess of that of how (hac Re, | 
WASHINGTON. 
o sad Races Editor, FRANK P, GAULT, Tacoma. 
ar © Superintendent R. B. Bryan, k i 
a affects our school interests. To wateh he cumin Br 
school law is no small task. He is ing data to determine 


whether the law is unif. * 
lhe slalens evens inj her wey and just to all. In the school tax levy 


done to the children in certa’ coun 
“ be: septate yes n + pay y neon bo pr od derived 
system or instance, in i 
such that but $3.50 is realized for each child of pice pagel 4 in 


the adjoining county the amount is $15. This injasti 

is dae to the law, making it discretionary with + Agee che mes 
sioners to fix the levy. His idea is to have the state fit the levy 
ae mi oe of all schools, create a separate fund for the 

and apportion an e i i 
traughoat Pope qual amount per capita to all children 
t last it seems probable that the Agricaltare College w 

work, At a recent meeting the bened sdepted the sia: Beds 
cations as presented by Architect Prousse, and the contract for the 
buildings will be let as soon as the advertising for the same will per- 
mit. The school will be opened in the temporary building on Jan. 
13, 1892, with a complete curriculum of studies and a fall faculty 
will be established of three grades and four chairs of professorships. 
The first class is agriculture ; the second horticulture, forestry and 
botany, the third chemistry, and a fourth mathematics. Professor 
Lilly has appointed the following teachers: E. R. Lake, of Port- 
land, professor of horticultare and botany; J. 0. B. Scobey of 
Chicago, professor of agriculture; George E. Hitcheock of Lin- 
coln, Neb., professor of chemistry; C. E. Mann of Nebraska, sci- 
ence; Mrs. Naney L. Van Doren, of the state of Washington, pre- 
ceptrees. President Lilly will take the chairof mathematics. It is 
to be hoped that all legal complications have been ad jasted. 


MISSOURL. 


State Superintendent Wolfe has jast finished his list of booke 
for school libraries. It is a small bat choice list, prepared with 
special reference to the country and small town echools, and is des- 
tined to do much good. The reports from the observance of 
“Library Day” are not in yet; but it is safe to say that $10,000 
has been raised. This is only a beginning. Before the close of 
Sapt. Wolfe’s four-years’ term this sum will reach $100,000. 


the Columbian Exposition : State Superintendent Wolfe, President 
Jesse of the State University. President Norton of Caps Girardeaa 
Normal, Principal Robbins of the Sedalia Business College, Culonel 
Fleet of the Mexico Military School, and City Superintendents 
Long, Greenwood, Neeley, Shannon, and McCartney of St. Lovis, 
Kansas City, S:. Joseph, Joplin, and Hannibal. Saperinteodeot 
Wolfe, the chairman, has presented the plan prepared by the com- 
mittee to the World's Fair Commission. This plan has been 
adopted, ordered printed, and sent out to leading teachers and the 
press. Work will now begin in earnest. 








Miss CLARA Hussey, of New Hampshire, who was personally 
recommended for a position in the Springfield (Mass.) Pablic 
Schools by the Teachers’ Cooperative Association of Chicego, and 
elected to it, writes from Springfisld to Mr. Brewer as follows: 
“T fully appreciate your kind service. I have a very pleasant 
position,—just such as I prefer.’’ 

President Eugene Rucker, president of Wilder College, Minv., 
who has recently secured an instructor through the Teachers’ Coop- 
erative Association, writes: ‘* Prof. C., whom you recommended to 
us, is giving perfect eatisfaction.’’ 

Morrison Caldwell, who was elected to a $1200 superiniendency 
at Moss Point, Miss , through the Teachers’ Cooperative Arsociation 
of Chicago, recently writes: ‘‘ I appreciate your promptners, and 
after my experience with other agencies I am constrained to say 
yours is by far the best.”’ 

Prof. W. M. Croan, principal of the Iowa Normal School writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Nov. 26, 1891, Dear Mr. Brewer: The teachers you 
have sent me have proved just what you said they would.”’ 

Miss Emma Robinson, who was personally recommend:d by the 
Teachers C: dperative Association for a position in the Milwaukee 
Public Schoola writes: ‘‘ Nov. 16, 1891, 192 Mason Street, 
Milwaukee. I am well pleased with my position. Allow me to 


‘| express my thanks for your efforts put forth in my behalf. I[ shall 


always recommend your Agency.’’ 

Prof. G. W. Horton, of Gaylord, Kas., wrote last June: “I am 
more than pleased with your treatment of me, and when my 
membership expires notify me and I will renew.”’ Since then 
he bas secared a good position through the agency, and he is ready 
to make the above statement even stronger. 

Similar testimony, not from hundreds, but from thousands of 
teachers can be had by sending to this agency for ita circulars. 

If you are ambitious for advancement it will pay you to consult 





The World’s Fair Commission for Missouri has appointed the 
following committee to take charge of the educational exhibit at 


them. Address Teachers’ Cudperative Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 








NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Program of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Maine Pedagogical Society to be held at 
Portland, Dee. 31, Jan. 1, 2, is as follows: 

Thursday Evening—Address of Welcome, Hon. J. 
M. Symonds; Reading, Miss Louise Callahan, Lewis- 
ton; Lecture, ‘‘ How to Improve Our Public School 
System,” A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mass. 

Friday —" Need of an Ungraded School in Cities,” 
H.8. Tatterson, Biddeford. Discussion; ‘‘ What is 
the Matter with the Teachers of the English Gram- 
mar in Maine?” G. W. , East Corinth; 
“English, How Much and How,” D. E. Owen, Saco; 
‘Thé School Sayings Bank,’’ J. W. Mitchell, Rock- 
land; ‘Shall We Attend the Saratogo Meeting ?” 
by the Director Representing Maine. ‘‘A Talk to 
Primary Teachers,” Miss Wheelock, Boston. ‘ An- 
alysis and Synthesis in Teaching,’ G. F, Robinson, 
Kennebunk. Discussion; “Shall the Teaching of 
of Maine Encourage the Study of Science of Agricul. 
ture,” J. O. Winslow, St Albans, Discussion; 
‘Teachers’ Tenure of Office,” W. W. Stetson. 
Auburn. Discussion; “Needs of the Rural Schools,” 
A. F. Richardson, Castine; ‘* Physical Training,” F. 
M. Whittier, Brunswick; *'Different Systems of 
Gymnastics and Physical Training,” Illustrated by 
twelve young ladies from the Brunswick Schools, 

Saturday—** Methods in Arithmetic,” G. I. 
Aldrich, Quincey, Mass. ** What Educational Exhibit 
Shall Maine Make in the Columbian Exposition,” N. 
A. Luce, State Supt. Discussion; Patriotism; Dis- 
cussion. 

Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, has 120 
pupils, 

‘Thomas Emery, the oldest teacher of the Biddi- 
ford schools, has resigned, having taught forty 
years. 

There is to be a big Chantauquan Assembly at 
the Northport Camp Ground, next August. 

Professor Smith, formerly »f Bowdoin now of 
Yale, was always ready witha mathematical expres- 
sion for everything. Once in a Brunswick store 
he received a quarter dollar when he thought he 
should have a half dollar. He called the atten- 
tion of the clerk, who convinced the professor, 
who apologized, ‘‘O, gracious, yes! I mistook 
the diameter.’’ 

NEW HAMPSBIRE. 


The echools of New Hampshire have felt the in- 
vigorating influence of our state superintendent, 
but there are many things that depend on the local 
boards that ought to be done, but are not. One of 
these is the arranging of a definite course of study 
in the graded and partially graded schools of the 
villages, This would be difficult in the ungraded 
district schools, but there is no excuse for its not 
being done in the villages. It is done in some of 
the larger places, but too often the old methods 
prevail. The pupils study whatever they pleace, 
obeying naught but their owh sweet wills in this 
respect, unless their parents prescribe for them, as 
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case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Care. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO, Prope., Toledo, 0. 


We the undersigned, have known F. J Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe nim perfectly honor 
able in a!l busine+s transactions, and financially able 
to carry out any « blieations made by their firm. 
WeEst & TRUAX, Wholesale Drugeists, Toledo, O 
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Hall’s Catarrh Care is taken icternally, acting 


directly npon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
he system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75e. 


tperbottle. Sold by all druggists. 

; W YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Edueatien will secure a 
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is occasionally the case; but few parents visit 
school except on the last day of the term, when 
the pupils are on intellectual dress parade, and 
they do not take the trouble to inform themselves 
as to their children’s proficiency in any study. 
The committees have power over sach things, bat 
they do not exercise it. Usually they are com- 
posed of men who are obliged to devote their entire 
time to their private affairs, and could not spare 
the time necessary to the preparing of an intelli- 
gently arranged course of study. Often the school 
boards consist of men with but a common school 


education, who do not consider themselves capable | 


of properly formulating a course of study. The 
result is that the scholars come to the higher 
grades deficient in knowledge of subjects with 
which they ought to have become familiar years 
before, but they declare that they have “ been 
through’’ several books on certain subjects and 
are not going to study them longer. The teacher 
esannot make them take any studies they will not. 
The committees do not. With free textbooks and 
the consequent uniformity of books in a school, the 
lack of which formerly annoyed teachers, and in- 


I. | terfered with their work, there is no excuse for 


such a state of things. There is a chance for a 


cratsde, 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Westfield reports the following new teachers in 
the public schools: Miss Helen Lewis, who bas 
been teaching in Russell, and Miss Fuster, Miss 
Marie V. Brass, Miss Marsh, and Miss G:ffers 
have resigned. 

Holyoke is having a revival of its cld trouble 
over high school entertainments and dances. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. : Teachers’ Aid Fand Bazaar; Philad slphia. 
Dec, 28-30: Western Arkansas Assoc. ; Fr. Smith. 
Dec, 28-30: Wisconsin State Assoc. ; Madison. | 
Dec 28-30: Kansas State Association; Topeka. | 
Dee: 28-30: Illinois State Assoc. ; Springfield. 
Dec-. 28-30: Mississippi State Assoc. ; Jacks n. 
Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Teache:s’ Associa- 
tion; Grand Rapide. 
Dec. 29-31: Iowa State Association; Des M: ines. 
Dec. 28-31.: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 
Dec. 29-30: No. Dakota Assoc; Grand Forks. 
Dec. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic P.incipals of New York ; Syracuse. 
Dee. 29-31: South Dakota Assoc.; Mitchell. 
Dec. 29-31: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 
Jan. 3: Florida State Assoc. ; Jacksonville. 
Feb. 16-18, 92: N E A,.—Department of Supte. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Jaly 12-15, 1892; National Educational Associ- 








It relieves the depression therefrom. 


ation ; Saratoga. 
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Still More Good Words From Patrons. 
From Hon. Joun Eaton, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of 


Education : —¥From my knowledge of Dr 


man in the country to excel him in selecti 


“ We are greatly pleased with Miss K——, the 
teacher you have selected and sent to us, and 
apprehend that further acquaintance will con- 
firm us in our first impressions as to her ability. 

Webster, Mass, Joun S. GouLp, See. 


“Select and send mea teacher of Latin and 
French, at once. I can trust you rt make bey se- 
tion, for you have always served me well. 
ae perk Prin. F. L. PATTER. 


Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. 1. 


“TI have been elected teacher of languages in | 


1 here, at $1200 salary, and pore 
the pleasure of sending you $60, the amount o 
your commission. Please accept my thanks for 
our valuable service.” 
" Mw Haven, Conn. B. B. H. 
“T have secured the Principalship of Pari 
Academy, for which you recommended me. In 
1888 you place 
N.Y. I shall alw 
[ think your Bureau th 
L. B., Parish, N. Y. 


the high schoo 


ays keep registered with you. 
e best in the States.” —H. 


Forms and C 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


-hiy 


d meas Principal at Waterford, | 


. Hiram Orcutt, I should not expect any 
ng the right teacher for the right place. 

| “I felt inclined to be a little cautious when | 
‘first wrote you, as I had some experience with 
‘one or two agencies, but you have treated me 
|handsomely, and I have confidence in your 
| methods of doing business. Select and send me 
|another Grammar teacher.”— W. T. SARGENT, 
| Henniker, VN. H. 

“ Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as 
| the Boston Fire Deparimest. We thank you for 
| your courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt. 
| O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass, 

“T have accepted the school at Watertown, of 


which vacancy you notified me; salary, $500. 
Will send you c mmission within a month. 
Sudbury, Mass. Miss R. B. B. 


“Tam well pleased with the school you secured 
| for me, and the town and people as well. I thank 
ou for your valuable assistance.” 

Hamstead, N. H. W.D.R. 

“ You"have shown great activity and prompt 
ness in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank 
» } Rad 
you most heartily che 


There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. 

There is cure for those not 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure—for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
even if you are only a little 
thin. 

Free. 


— 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
I druggists everywhere do. $1. 
30 
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*6 Our Friends in Fur” ? 
C. R. GROW & OO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PERSONALLY © CONDUCTED 
TOUR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Leaving Boston Monday, Dec. 28. 
Returning Saturday, January 2. 


Rate for Round Trip, $25.00 


For itineraries giving fu'l particulars, address 


Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania R. R., 
205 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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East Orange, N. }. 
irculars Free. 





NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 


ON one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 


The Kindergarten Magazine teachers practi- 


cal helps: * Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Color and Form,” 

osephine C. Locke ; “ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 








ONE secure a year’s subscrip‘ion to the 


** Quarterly Register of Current History” 
(monthly, $1.00 a year) sree. 


One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. _KINDER- 
GARTEN PvB, CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas Wide Awake is a fine number, 
and one that will enlarge the young reader’s hori- 
zon all around. It contains a good variety of 
Christmas stories, opening with ‘‘ How Christmas 
Came to the Little Black Tent,’’ by Charlotte M. 
Vaile. Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont writes a 
charming sketch entitled ‘‘ The Fairy Content,’’ 
and Capt. U. A. Cartis begins a story for boys, 
** The War of the Schools.”’ Another good short 
story by Lieut. Col. Thorndike is ‘‘ In Arctic Pack- 
Ice.’? There are two chapters of Mra. Maria Cox’s 
new serial, ‘‘ Jack Brereton’s Three Month’s Ser- 
vice,”’ which is sure to be a favorite with young 
folks. There are also a number of pretty poems 
by well-known writers, and among them that en- 
titled ‘‘ The Fourth Little Boy,’’ by Mies Mary 
A. Wilkins, which has already been so widely 
copied. The lesser departments are full of inter- 
est, and the illustrations are especially taking. 
There is a blossom-strewn cover in pink and 
white. D. Lothrop Co., Publishers, Boston. 
$2.40 a year; single numbers, 20 cents. 


—The leading subject of the month, the recent 
elections, claims an important place in the Decem- 
ber Forum. Governor W. E. Russell of Massachu- 


setts contributes a paper on the principles involved 
in his own campaign, and their bearing on next 
year’s presidential campaign, —this of course from 
a Democratic point of view. This article will be 
followed by one from a Republican point of view. 
Under the title ‘‘ Degredation by Pensions,’’ Lieut. 
Allen R. Foote, the originator of the Society of 
Loyal Volunteers, explains the origin and purpose 
of the organization, and makes an elcquent appeal 
to his comrades. ‘‘ Will Russia Change Her 


Policy?” is discussed by A. Leroy-Seaulien, the 
great French economist. Other articles are: 
**Should the Silver Law of 1890 be Repealed ?”’ 
by Jacob H. Schiff, the well-known New York 
banker; ‘‘A Diecussion of the National Banking 
System,’’ by Horace White avd Henry W. Can- 
non, formerly Comptroller of the Currency; ‘‘ A 
Day with Lord Tennyeon,”’ by Sir Edwin Arnold ; 
an economic article to show that competition is as 
often the death as it is the life of trade, by Aldace 
F. Walker, Chairman of the Western Traffic As- 
sociation; ‘* Is Education a?Failure?’’ A Review 
of Modern Educational Methods, by Frederic 
Harrison; ‘‘ The Work of Women’s Clabs’’: How 
fast they have been organized and what they have 
achieved, by Mrs. Alice H. Rhine; ‘‘ Success of 
Reformatory Methods in Prison Management,’’ by 
Elij-h C. Foster, and a suggestive educational 
essay on “ Need the School be a Blight to Child- 
hfe?’’? by De. J. M. Rice. New York: The 
Forum Pab. Co. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine is a valu- 
able aid to all interested in any branch of geo- 
graphical stuiy, has completed ite firat year. It 


will present during the coming year features that 
will enhance its value and interest. Particular 
attention will be paid to physical geography. Mr. 
Ralph S. Tarr will contribute a well illastrated 
series on ‘* The History and Development of River 
Valleys’’; Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard will 
give explanatory articles, accompanied by photo 
graphs, illustrating ‘‘ Typical Geographical For- 
mations.’’ ‘‘ Studies in the Field of Geology and 
Physical Geography,’’ will be useful and edifying ; 
Lieut. A. M. Knight, U. S. N., will treat of the 
“Science of the Ocean’’; Jacques W. Redway 
will write on ‘‘ Maps and Map Drawing’’; and 





much attention will be given to Meteorology and 


kindred subjects. The seven departments will | 
continue to re filled with material from practi 
educators. In the January number will appear 
the first chapter of ‘Columbus and His Times, 
by Capt. Wm. H. Parker, a series which will be 
continued through the year. New York: The 
Goldthwaites. 


— The Christmas number of The English I! 'us- 
trated rivals any of the great American monthlies in 
the interest and number of its articles and the 


beanty of its illustrations. It is a magszine which 
is constantly growing in favor on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and is a mine of literature and art. The 
opening article for the month is a fiae one upon 
“Tigers and Tiger-Hanting,’’ by Sir Samuel Ww. 
Baker, illostrated by Harry Dixon. ‘ E-kimos, 
Ancient and Modern,’”’ by Baron Nordenskié!d, 
the Arctic traveller. Grant Allen contributes a 
most entertaining psper on ‘‘ Memories of Fon- 
tainebleau,’’ the wooderfal palace of the; Medici in 
France. Chapters VI. and VII. of W. Clark 
Ruseell’s sea romance ‘‘A Strange Elopement”’ are 
given, and several choice poems by well-known 
authors. The shorter articles bear the names of 
Thomas Hardy, Phillip Norman, Regiuald Blom- 
field, Gilbert Parker, and other favorite magazine 
writers. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1 50a 
year. Christmas double number, 30 cents. 


—The Popular Science Quarterly has a fine list 
of subjects and writers for the December number. 
Prof. A. D. Morse opens with an able paper on 
‘*The Democratic Party.’’ Paul L. Ford follows 
with a history of ‘‘The Association of the First Con- 

.’ “The Single Tax’’ is presented by 
Charles B. Spahr, and Professor F. H. Gat- 
dings writes on ‘‘ Sociology as a University 





Stady.’’ Other papers are Frederick by Bancroft, 


M. Ostrogorski, and D. G. Ritchie. There are an 


cal | unusual number of fine book reviews, and the 


** Records of Political Events,’’ by Professor W. 
A. Danning, sublisted twice a year, is excellently 
arranged and of great value in keeping abreast of 
the times. Published by Ginn & Co, Boston and 
New York. Single numbers, 75 cte.; yearly, $3. 


— The Christmas number of LJarper’s Bazar, 
published December 1ith, with a rpecial cover 
and an eight page supplement, is of surpassing in- 
terest and beauty. Mary E Wilkins and Heze- 
kiah Butterworth fornizh stories adapted to the 
season. Lucy C. Lillie writes about Christmas 
Mosic. ‘‘ Mrs. Wouter Van Twiller” holds a 
Satarday afternoon reception. Harriet Prescott 
Spefford, M. E. W. Sherwood, and Elizabeth Bal- 
lard contribute poems. The literary contents are 
fall of Christmas flavor. Among the artists rep- 
resented are William L. Metcalf, Irving R. 
Wiles, Frank O. Small, Alice Barber Stephens, 
and Rosina Emmet Sherwood. The artistic charm 
of the paper leaves nothing to be desired. 


— The Quarterly Register of Current History 
is one of the most valuable library, home, or 
school aids published. It gives the essential facts 


of the world’s progress in the most concise way, in 
convenient form, a thing so necessary to busy peo- 
ple, yet so difficult to obtain. Quarterly, $1.00 a 
year. Datroit, Mich.: Evening News Assoc. 


— Casseli's Family Magazine for December bas 
an interesting practical paper, fully illustrated, on 
** Railway Signalling. ‘‘A Game of Chess”’ is the 


title of a poem that accompanies the frontispiece. 
The fashions for the month give the ladies of the 
home just the information they desire, *‘‘ The 








Some Recent 


Publications. 





Tales of Mystery . 
Cranford. Illustrated 
The Burning of Rome 
Her Majesty’s Tower 
Jane Eyre. Lilustrated . 

Napoleon in Exile. . . 
Wits, Beaux and Queens of Society . 
Life of Jane Austen . ° ‘ 
Th Children of the Abbey. 
Charles Auchester . > 

The New Astronomy 

Ancient Rome . ° : ‘ 
In the “Stranger People's ’ Country 
Peter Ibbetson ° . ° 
Studies in Chaucer . . 
Sir Philip Sidney Pe -" ° é 
The Sabbath in Puritan New England 
The Perfume Holder . ‘ é 
The Story of Our Continent 

The Gate to Caesar . 

My Lady Legend . 
Katie . ° 
Colloquial German ° ° 
Introductory French Reader 
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Author. Publisher. Pric*. 
Saintsbury Macmillan & Co, New York $1 00 
Gaskell “ “ e 2 00) 
Church ii oe Ty 1 00 
Dixon T. Y. Crowell & Co, “ 2 00 
Bronté a - 5 00 
O’ Meara Worthington Co, * “ 3 00 
Wharton os = 6 00 
Adams A.C. McOlurg & Co, Chicago 1 25 
Roche “ ity “ 2 50 
Sheppard o “ 2 50 
Langley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 300 
Lanciani = 4 ” ™ 6 00 
Craddock Harper & Bros, New York 1 50 
Du Maurier - ? 1 50 
Lounsbury % ” 9 00 
Bourne G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Earle Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Betts Saaifield & Fitch, New York 
Shaler Ginn & Co, Boston 85 
Collar ~ = = 45 
Rydingsvaérd D. Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 22 
Gilmore A.D. F. Randolph & Co. N Y 
Bronson Henry Holt & Co, New York 65 
Whitney i " - 70 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE, — Teach- 
ing by correspondence has developed wonderfully 
daring the last ten years, largely being the result 
of the earnest work of Prof. W. R. Harper, late 
of Yale College, and now at the head of the new 
University of Chicago. 

At Detroit, Mich., The Sprague Correspond- 
ence of Law is conducting a Law School by the 
Correspondence method with splendid success. 
Its students are located in every state and terri- 
tory and are among all classes. It is adapted to 
the wants of students who are unable to attend a law 
school—to those who are studying in offices where, 
by reason of the regular work of the office, little 
opportunity is had for guidance, instruction, ex- 
amination, etc., such as is necessary to a thorough 


grounding in the law; and to those who have a 
few hours every day in which might be profitably 
used at home in this pursuit. The method of in- 
struction is more thorough, personal and direct 
than the law echool method, or that of ‘‘ reading 
in an office.”’ The student is not left to himself, 
but is continually guided and proven in his work. 
See their advertisement in another column. 


ImPORTANT.—When visi New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
me GrRanp Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 
wands per Gay. Karopenn plan. Miovetore and al 
. Euro . an 

Sioders Conveniences, ’ 

its supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Harper's Weekly for December 16th con- 
tained a four-page map giving a birds-eye view of 
the exposition grounds and buildings at Chicago. 





Why 


not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 
& Co.,Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass.. will send catalogue. 





. to the Journal of Edu- 
Subscribers cation can have their 


subscription advanced six months by sending us one 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The children mentally protest against long 
prayers. A bright little fellow who attends the 
infant class in Sanday-school received last Sunday 
morning a card on which were the words, “ Pray 
without ceasing.’”? After his mother had ex- 
plained the text, he said, “I guess I won’t show 
this ito the superintendent, Ae prays long enough 
now. 





— I have had catarrh for twenty years, and used 
all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. Smith, 
druggist, of Little Falls, recommended Ely’s 
Cream Balm. The effect of the first application 
was magical, it allayed the inflammation, and the 
next morning my head was as clear as a bell. I 
am convinced its use will effect a permanent cure. 
It is soothing and pleasant, and I ly urge ite 
use by all sufferers.—George Terry, Little Falls, 
New York. 


— Teacher—Jimmy, what is the chief produce 
of the Malay Peninsula?’ Jimmy—Malayria.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SoorHine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other and is for sale by 
inks suey of the world. Be sure and 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— There are many men who are generous to a 
fault, but it is generally to their own fault.—Bos- 
ton Transcript, 


— To endorse a check properly, turn it face 
downwards to the left. Then with an Esterbrook 
pen the rest is easily accomplished. 


— ‘*When does your vacation end?” ‘ Next 
week. Then I’m going home to havea good rest.”’ 
—Cape Cod Item. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Oatarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price co cts. eae 
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understand at once. 


logical office of Fowler and Wells Co,, New York, an 


This is a most delightful stody, and eve 

This is the most comprehensive 
eee sold. Oontains 200 large octavo 
an 


paper, in extra cloth binding. Agents wanted. 


BOYS AND GIRLS DIFFER IN CHARACTER. 


As they do in looks and temperaments. No two look alike; all have their 
You can easily learn to read them as you would a book; and 


iF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the differ- 
ences in people at a glance, by the “ S1GN8S OF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


“ HEADS AND FACES: How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the People by Prof. NELSON 81ZER, the Examiner in the Phreno- 


uliarities, which you should 


H. 8. DrayTon, M. D , Editor of the Phrenological 


Journal. Prof Sizer has devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he 
here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work. 

one should know “* How to Read Character.” 
of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

and popular work ever published for the price, 75.000 copies having 
pages and 250 portraits. 
our own character, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, money will be returned to you. 

© will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt ot price,—40 cents in paper, or $1.00 on heavy 


A knowledge 


Send for it, and _ study the people you see 
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DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Nineteen +; Lessons : in : Health : and : Beauty. 
Arranged for Schools, Classes, Private Teachers, and Individuals 
By CABRBRICA LE FAVE. 

Contains the principle of Delsarteism, with Hints on Dress, Breathing, Walk- 
ing, etc. Worth many times the price of the book to any one seeking improve- 
~ | ment Physically or Mentally. Popular edition price, only 25 cts.; extra edition, 
; .< fine cloth binding, with portrait, 75 cts. by mail. 





FOR GIRLS. 
A Special Physiology ; 


By Mre. E. 


general and school physiologies. 


Being a Supplement to the Study 
of General Physiology. 


R. SHEPHERD. 
225 pp. ILLUSTRATED. $1.00. 

It speaks well for the character of this book and the intelligence of the people 
that over 25,000 copies have been sold, and that the demand Is steadily increas- 
ing. It meets a want that has long been felt by intelligent women, and especially 
by mothers and teachers, conveying to girls that special knowledge so important 
to them, but which, for proper reasons, must be omitted altogether from the 
Written in a careful and entirely unobjection- 
able manner, it is so plain and practicable as to be easily understood. 











N.B 
NOLOGIOAL 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


.—If you will state where you saw this advertisement, we will send 
OURNAL, published monthly at $1.50 a year, 15 cts. a number. 


you free a sample copy of the PHRE- 





eens 











GENTS — 100 PER CENT and win $748 CAs a 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and 


A 


NSTANT RELIEF. Oure in 15 Gaye 
ever Fa No purge. No Salve ° 
au . 





Sample free. Berritory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N.Y 


. 
Pe aii Wag oR eon hit 


PILES 


Remed, pees ive Address 
NowYork 


J, WH. REBV Es, Box 3: City, NY. 


! 
| 
i 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pez till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Qhie, 


PR Ae 
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Gatherer’ appeals to the boys and men of the 


family, and they will find it very interesting this| =» 


month. New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 
15 cente a number; $1.50 a year. 


— The November number of the Revue Péda- 
gogique (Paris) contains a very valuable article 
on the actual condition of the upper elementary 
schools in France, drawn from a fortheoming re- 


port of the minister of education. There are at 
present in these 748 schools 40,572 pupils, 29,473 
boys, and 11,099 girls. Of these 27,212 are tak- 
ing the regular course of four years, and 13,360 the 
two years supplementary school. Of the 12,830 
gradaates in 1890, 18 27% went into business 
honses, 29.39% into industrial pursuits, and 10.937, 
chose agriculture, 5.15% or 661 entered the elemen- 
tary normal echools, 2.927 entered some govern. 
ment position, and 1.23% took positions on the 
railroads. 


— The demand for the best in literary thought 
and style is well filled in the weekly issue of that 
peerless family paper, The Youth's Companion. 


It needs but a glance at such a nomber as the 
Christmas Double Number, just received, to see 
what progress has been made in the development 
of literature and art, and at a price withia the 
reach of all. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Notes and Queries for December; terms, $1.00a 
year. Manchester, N.A8: 8.C. & L. M. Gould. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Decem- 
ber; terms, $5 00 a year. 

The Catholic World for December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: P. O. Box 1968. 

he English Illustrated Magazine for December; 

terms, $3.00 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

New England Magazine for December; terms, $3 
ayear. Boston: 8&6 Federal &t. 

Belfsrd’s Monthly and Democratic Review for 
December; terms, $3 00a year. Belford & C». 

The Political Science Quarterly for December; 
terms, $3 00a year. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

The Unitarian Review for December; terms, $200 
ayear Boston: 141 Franklin Street 

The Writer for December; terms, $100 a year. 
Boston: P. O. Bok 1905. 

University Extension for December; terms, $3 00a 
year. Philadelphia: American Society for Exten- 
sion of University Teaching. 








BEST OF REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


THE TRIBUNE FOR 1892. 


Roswell G. Horr on the Tariff. 





The Republican party, triumpbant in 1891, wherever 
national issues were at stake, renews aggressively and 
bravely, the fight for 1892. THE NEw YORK TRIBUNE, 
the ablest, most reliable, and best of Republican papers, 
leads the way. 

During 1892, Roswell G. Horr. of Michigan, the witty 
orator, will continue in Tae TaiBuNe® his remarkable 
articles on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, and the 
Currency. These topics are all understandable; the Re- 
publican policy with regard to all of them is right, patri- 
otic and impregnable; but dust has been thrown ia the 
peomes eyes, and the air has been filled with fog, by 

ying aid tricky Tariff-Reformers. THE TRIBUNE prints 
from one to five exceedingly entertaining articles every 
week explaining these questions. 

Mr. Horr begins at the beginning of every subject, and 
makes it so clear that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neighbor what he thinks 
ot Mr. Horr’s writing), He will tell you that they are 
genial, clear, entertaining and perfectly ananswerable. 
A specialty is made of answering all questions, asked in 
good faith, on the fariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, the Cur- 
reuecy, and the projects of the Farmers’ Alliance. THE 
TRIBUNE is the best national Republican paper to sup- 
plement your k cal paper during 1892. 


How to Succeed in Life. 


THE TRIBUNE will also continue the series of articles 
to Young Men and Women, penned by men who, begin- 
ning life themselves with few advantages, bave never- 
theless succeeded honorably and brilliantly. It will also 
reply to questions as to what young men and women 
should do to succeed in life, under the particular circum- 
stances in which their lot in life is cast. The replies will 
be written under the direction of Roswell G. Horr, whose 
familiarity with American life and opportunities and 
whose deep and cordial sympathy with all who are 
struggling under adverse circumstances, promise to 
make the replies practical and satisfactory. 


Vital Topics of the Day. 


Many special contributions will be printed from men 
and women of distinguished reputation. Among the 
topies are; “ Silver Coinaga, the latest views;” “* Proper 
Function of ths Minority in Legislation,” to include one 
paper each from a Democrat and a Republican promi. 
nent in public life; “ Harmfal Tendencies of Trusts; 
“ Arid Lands of the United States;’’ “ Millionaires of 
the United States;” ‘‘ Free Postal Delivery in Rural 
Communities;” ‘Better Pay for Fourth Class Post- 
masters;” “ Importance of the Nicaragua Canal; ” “ Vil- 
lage Improvement;” “Our German Fellow Citizen in 
America,” and many others. 


Agriculture. 

In addition to the regular two pages a week of how to 
run a farm and make it pay, there will be. during 1892, 
special papers on ‘‘ Hot House Lambs,” *‘ Model arms,” 
“Tobacco Reaisicg.” “ Sugar Beets,” “Fancy High 
Priced Butter Making,” ‘‘Oare of Bees,” ‘* Market 
Gardening.” “Live Stock” and a variety of other equally 
important branches of American Farming. 


For Old Soldiers, 


For veterans of the war, there will be a page a week of 
war staries, answers to questions, news and gossip. 
Mre. Annie Whittonanerer will supply an interesting 
column of news of the W. R. C. TaB TRinuNR’s War 
Stories of the past year have neyer been surpassed for 
thrilling interest. 


For Families. 


ilies will value the pages devoted to “ Questions 
ond Lan * Household Decoration,” “ Home Inter- 
ests,” “Cooking,” Knitting and Crochet,” ‘* Young 
Folks,” and the Fashions. 


A great editoral page will be printed, and fiction, 
foreign letters. book reviews, travels, checkers and 
chess and fan abundantly supplied. 

Premiums. 





Descriptive cireular will be sent free, 
Over $2,000 in Cash Prizes. 


Send for terms to agents and raise a club for THE 
TRIBUNE. 


Subscriptions. 


WREKLY, $1. SEMJ-WEEKLY, $2. Tree for the rest of 
1891, to those subscribing now for 1892. 


THE TRIBUNE, 
New xXork. 


+ Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
waren, for the Publications + Kg ay Holt & Co., 
Ge New Yor; Hiatee & G2! Mabor Be 
Sauveur ; &., &. bs dese eed Farader 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 





the Foreign and Ancient Languages at low : 
ces. ogues on eppheaticn. oe 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 


Importer, Publisher. and Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MON ONCLE ET MON CURE ky JBAN DE LA 
banyts. By wns) pages. 60 cts. 
ext book which has been greatly needed. 
THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOHBLE DE VERE. 
Saaae —o Aesomenly penetiens work based 
» Clear, and eas t f 
of the French Verb. Seestaken tanos 4 oe 


free. 
WwW. BR. JENKINS, 
French Pub’r and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 6TH Ay., New YORK. 


Le Francais. 


FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
An invaluable help to French students and teach- 


ers. F. ee sample copy. 
Address BERLITZ & CO. 
W. Madison Eq. 
ork, 


Any French or 
English Text-book 
published. 








ne =~ 





echt enc 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT tiacis‘vct'wnat'ws citer "ie is sx album Sf'wight web! sme 
that deal with I 





f them 6 x8 inches, photographic reproductions of the most famous pictures of t artists 
— fa schoolroom scenes. Here are ‘The Smile,” “* The Frown,” “Mrs Tabitha’s at's Acad. 
gmy, ‘ Two Hopeless Cases. : The Dominie Examining the Pupils,” “A Dame School Thoroughly 
pvene, The Last In,” and ‘The Schoolmaster’s Wedding.”’ F portrayed by master hands, you 
pe i a to see the postr and the fun of the schoolroom R want these pictures. They will 

= rag wo Cents, which is a good deal less than they cost us, but helps us out with the postage, and 
yg that you want them enough to send for them. The pictures are all in the left hand ages ofa i6 page 
; and you can cut them out nw poe them away in ror scrap-book without pay. TWO CENTS 


boo! 

ing hidoana ofa Ae Av Lad incidental remarks on the rig the 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
leachers Co-Operative Association “curcaco. 

Established in 1884. Positi ; 

are ambitious for arivangaenant vauher” hans osne attniat ost Bg 


ANTED, 
9 for Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and home to $1000. 


Lady Teachers + ) 21 for Grade work below the high school; $40 per month to $65. 
Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMAURST, ILL. 


t-hand pages that tell o 








1 for State Normal; salary, $1000. —_ 
5 for High School work; Suse to $1200. 
3 for Modern Languages; $300 for $700. 





2 Tn every department of school work will find that we have th 
Progressive Teachers poralble facilities for introdacing them to school officers. If Sen ene 
a an others doing the i 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doin Sesametel week Santen 
SS emedl teak ee one a a — = La Fa! ove a - aaetee to pon yes of teachers tu order to meet 
vaca m re 08 ally anxious od @ 
Normal training. Oalla for such teachers for Fall Pecnnctes have already begun te TN ge aammaaad semciaaitins 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BrRipGE & ScoTT, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT ST., Boston. 








New 
171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. NEW YORE. 


Andersen’s Histories and His?! Rea 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics aud oe. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
+ ant fo be pe 4 Lessous. 
Reed ellegg’s Lessons i ° 
Kell ’*s Rhetoric, and chee _ 
Gutc ms Physiciogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLLAMS, 4Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ag ee *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
ene a Cou Mental and 

. Union - Course, ining Writte 

wr0oke’s Higher Arithmetic. = 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Soomeery and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
ee phic DRA 


ICTA 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14ru Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 717 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITERARY 
The Best L'RESTRY 
published, only One Dollar 
a year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300- page 
Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies, 10 cents. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Columbus Birthday Exercise, 


By Olive E. Dana. Price, 10 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 























ie ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|12014 So.Spri 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ml. ‘Chattanooga.Tenn.’| teh - " it | OPortland: One ? 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to 
with competent Teachers. | in obtaining situations. | ue eee 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


00D TEACHERS 00D PLACES 
ror GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
* Fuauager’| Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®omfieid st., 


ston. 











Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, woscon, nase 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,c00,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 


when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. TZeachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seekin sitions, ( Address Y Palace Hotel Bldg. 
and those wishing » change at} C. B. RUGGLES & CO. ( oom €, ¢) 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














7, The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus, 


Bayes A Bureau in each State in the Union, and registration in any 
*} one entitles you to enrollment in all. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is the most thorvughly perfected and 
efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other. 
Upon the one point of selecting and recommending teachers, 
THE LEAGUE concentrates its entire skill and influence, 
Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to employers. 
Address any State Mavager of THe LEAGUE for circulars, or 
FRANK PLUMMER, Gen’l Manager, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 









AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Princi > Tuto Gov- 
Professors, pals, + rs, 


ernesses for every department 3; recom- 

mends good sehoois to parents. Call on or address Teachers Wanted. 

senate Bo KO TRS EOLTON.,, | NEWYORK TEACHERS (0-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’S, 
28 Union Square, New York. M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and ftrain- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For crear and ee a . ly id hd 
, corner of Exe tree . 
a ae G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Vi — aoe both sexes. AT Wo: 
particulars, address 
de E. H. Russe... Principal. 
= NOBMAL SCHOOL, 














PLYMOUCH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


and Catalogues address 
For Information oo. p Principal. 








HOOL 
Grats NORMAL 80 ’ 2 Mass. 


lars address 
ve oe Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


x RMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
STATE 0th sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orincipal. A. G. BorvpExN, A.M. 

TATE NORMAL acHees, Mass. 

Ladies only. or address the 
Sate, atalorues, arse 
AL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NOBM Base ee 
For Catalogues address 

















J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


merican School Bureau. | Teachers’ Agency 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly + wl ~~ ~ Prot 
qu American and Foreign Teachers, essors, and 
and efficiently, Knows the whereabouts of | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
the best teachers for aay pre Mor yy -_ Regis-| gehools, Families, and Ohurches, Circulars of choice 
tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large and | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
most select supply. and leaves no motive for repre- | ang renting of school property. 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE. 


P. V. BUESOOR, A M., 150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St 
) 1 fi e 
Late R. EB. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. NEW YORK CITY. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency Teachers Wanted, 


the past year a large number of vacancies re-| For vacancies of all kindg in nearly every section of 

ported, more than it was, able to fill, for want of the the United States. Write and learn about the won. 
right teacher to recommend. Every kind ofateacher | gerful success of our well tried 
is wanted to register at once aud be prepared for CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
the flood of vacancies sure to come this year, of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

Centre of bustness,— near the centre of population | jocal agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
of the United States, Address, with stamp for infor-| tion blank free. Agents wanted 

c. 


mation. Oe ar Viaeoteret NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
(Palace Hotel Bldg.) . Cincinnati, O. tf 147 THroor St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 














AGEN CY. Established in 


isso 
Serd stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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[4test TEXT-BOOKS IN 


The Classics 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 


For Younger Students. By Dr. W. R. Harper, President of the University of 
Chicago, and Isaac B. Burcgss, A.M., Boston Latin School. Cloth, 12mo, 424 


pages, $1.00. ust cut, 


HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR 
Eight books. By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and HerBert C. Totman, Ph.D. 
cloth. 512 pp. Sixty Illustrations. Nine colored maps. $1.20. 


12mo, 


HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD 


For Beginners in Latin. 


By Atpert W. Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., 12mo. Half seal, 348 pages. 
trated with colored plates and numerous engravings. $1.20. ° 


Illus- 


LINDSAY’S SATIRES OF JUVENAL 


By Tuomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D. 16mo, half seal, pages XVI, 226. 
trated. $1.00. 


Fully illus- 


COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS 


A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek Grammar. An introduction to either 
Coy’s First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A. 
1z2mo, Cloth, pages XVI., 152. $1.00. 


Specimen cepies mailed to any address on receipt ef price. 


Teachers of the Classics are invited to send for Section 13 [ Ancient Languages] of the American Book 
Company's Descriptive List. Itis a twenty four page pamphlet fully describing upwards of one hundred 
Greek and Latin Grammars, Methods, Readers, and Texts, It will be sent free. Correspondence is 
cordially invited. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
OHICAGO 


American Book Company 


See first page. Please mention THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Tennessee a Part of North Carolina! 


When was that? This and many like questions are clearly answered by MacCoun’s 
Historical Geography (90 cents), and MacComb’s Historical Charts ($15). 
Our department of History is strong. Send for our new Catalogue. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, : 
New Atlases, Superbly Printed. 
THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F,R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand 
—_— This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent 
iscoveries and Political Changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the 
World, and will be found invaluable for reference and general use. 
Large Imperial 4to, Half Morocco, . $6.00. 

“ This Atlas is learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 
there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia In the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal fullness, 
detail, and beauty of map-making. The descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical information, good taste and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 

** An admirable atlas All (maps) are exquisite examples of the highest style of engrav- 
ing and'the most tasteful coloring . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that 
they are all revised down to the latest possible date . Another feature is the liberal space 
given to this country. Besides the general map of the United States there are six others presentin 
the States in groups on a much larger scale ; and there ae also well executed plans of the chie 
cities and their environs. Additional tables of population, commerce and other statistics complete 
a particularly satisfactory volume.”— V. Y, Zribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical and 
Classical Geography along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and 
Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over 
Five Thousand Places throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 

8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides . $1.00. 














This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and 


Changes, and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational features make it 
valuable for Schools and Colleges. 

“ Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries . - We have 
not met with a more complete book of the kind in such a cheap form, and we cordially recommend 
it.— Zhe Churchman. 

“ An excellent book of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in 
the different departments of geography. Jt is in a most convenient form for the study table.” — PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


“‘A most valuable work in a small compass,” — Pournal of Commerce. 
“ These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purposes. One map showing the 
North Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.” — School Pournal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), - - - New York. 


mas Presents to buy for your 
Boy and Girl friends. 


Send for the new game of cards called ‘* Our 
Friends in Fur.” After examining it all say, 
“Just the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil. 
dren to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
the tiger, ete., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
is beautifully illustrated, and the game is so played 
jhat the children learn all of interest about each 
animal. Price, 50 cents. 

Cc. B. GROW & CO., Pablishers, 
ST PAUL, MINN. 








a 


G THE WORLD. 


ENLIGHTENIN 
Do you know how to think? TOWN- 
SEND’sS WHEREWITHAL will 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 


scientific, logical, and simple éducational plan of in- 
calculable aid in conversation, composition, - 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro- 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chan- 
eellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should be in the hands of every man. woman, and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 

WHEREWITAAL CO., Girard Bidg., Philadelphia. 


All rights reserved of writing or using this method in 
schools without licensed right from us. First, right re- 
served to place a Wherewitbal text book addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 
contract with all School Boards in the U. 8., and one 
Roller form free ot cost for every 100, 600,or 1000 copies 
of book. Other rights extra, going with license. 








Cheap Editions 


Herbert Spencer's Works, 


EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical, (Small type, 66 pages.) 15 cts. 


THE SAME. (Large type, 138 pages.) 30 cts. 
Data of Ethics. (Small type 94 pages.) 15 cts. 





THE SAME. (Large type, 177 pages.) 30 cts. 
Progress: Iis Law and Cause. 15 cts. 
Philosophy of Style, - 15 cts. 
Genesis of Science. ° 15 cts. 
Factors of Organic Evolution. 15 cts. 
The Coming Slavery. ‘ 15 cts. 


The Works of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall 
Proctor, &c., &c, at 15 cts. each. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Astor Place, New York. 





How you can tell what Christ- 


= 
oy 
* 


BYERIT AE selecting 


School Music write 
for specimen folios 
from the different 
school music books 
of Oliver Ditson 
Company. 





453—463 Washington St, 
BOSTON. 





Holiday Books 
IN FRENC8A, 


zac’s Complete Werks. 20 vols.; 8ye, illus. 

rated; bound in half moroce -, $35 00 

Les Miserables. Undoubtedly the best edition of 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece to be obtained in the 
original French. 65 vols.. 12mo; paper, $450: 
cloth. $6 50; half calf, $13 50. 

Notre-Dame de Paris. Cheap edition, 2 vols ; 
12mo; paper, $2 00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 

Quatrevingt-Treize. 12mo; paper, $1.00; cloth 
$1 50; half calf, $3 00. ; . 

Des Travaillears de la Mer. 
$1 00: cloth. $1.50; half calf, $3 00 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Notre-Dame de Paris. 200 illustrations by Bieler, 
Myrback. and Rossi. 

Rdition de Luxe. 2 vois, -.- oe 

Edition de Grand Luze (100 pubiished) ... 





Bal 
t 


12mo ; paper, 





$ 5 00. 
10 00. 
«=e Send for Catalogues. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Educational (nstitutions. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Muric, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasiam, Military Drill urder U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy ee £s* Address the Principal, 


NewYork College ix: Training of Teachers 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 














Longmans’ School Grammar. 


REVISED EDITION, 
With Preface by E. A. ALLEN, Professor of English 
in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“One of the best working grammars we have ever 
seen, and this applies to all its parts. It is excellently 
arranged and perfectly graded.—New York Teacher. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & (O., 15 E. 16th 8t., New York 





SAHTNEMANIN 
Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, ‘and 
the hospital Sart teachers, Low fees- 
Equality in sex. nd for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE Address 

BAILEY. M.D.. 








eow 8084 Michigan Av.. ; 





a well-ordered home. 


people or furniture. 


Devices, 56 pages, and 





to know how. 


This is Our Best Girl for December ! 


She represents our HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS, and it will make as 
ood a holiday gift for the little girls of your acquaintance as can be 
ound anywhere. This toy provides an attractive setting for pictures of 

furnit ure. and decorations, and people cut from catalogues and illustrated 

papers, and so arranged as to constitute all the delightful accessories of 


It consists of a series of large pictures on card 


board, giving the interior of a variety of rooms, unoccupied by either 


The series includes three houses, — one a cosy 


dwelling, another a more elaborate affair, and the third a magnificent 

residence, with front and rear lawns. No.1 sells for 50 cts., postage 15 

cts.; No. 2 for $1.00, postage 30 cts.; No. 2 for $1.50, postage 60 cts. 
Send for our Catalo 


gue of Games, Toys, Puzzles, and Educational 
tell us where you saw this advertisement. In the 


Catalogue you will find a list of Games and Toys that will also suit the 
Boys. We have made Home Amusements for thirty years, and we ought 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Four Hundred Students. 


Voice Culture, 
practical work in every department. De 


cow 





Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Orator 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D,.Presmment. 


Has athorocgh and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical 
Natural Rendering, and the pring 1 2 : = eectine and 


y: 


es of the Philosophy of Express Scientific and 


agrees conferred. 
ea Winter term begins December 29th. Address ot enpee Catalogue 


NRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 


Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts, Bostor, Mass 
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Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, afer toes eodcls, 
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